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ABSTRACT 

This policy and procedures manual, one in a series of. 
nine staff development guides prepared by the Philadelphia School 
District, clarifies roles and responsibilities of various staff 
members and parents in providing programs to meet the career and 
vpcational education needs of mildly to mo^rately handicapped 
students. This manual is designed to provide a conceptual and 

of^he career planning and vocational 
for handicapped youth in the school district, 
manual is placed on the functions of the Child 
(CSET) and the development of the 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) as structures for conducting 
the assessment, evaluation, and follow-through for vocational 
placement and supportive services. The manual also includes 
information on full-setvice implementation of vocational programming 
for handicapped' youth and the procedures necessary for monitoring and 
evaluating programs. The.manual further identifies the definitions 
and legal implications that provide the guidelines for programmatic 
structure and focuses on the process and procedures mecessary to 
provide career -planning and vocational programming for hpndicapped 
youth. Also included are a glossary, several appendixes, and a 
comprehensive bibliography containing state-of-the-art reference 
materials. (KG) ^ 
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- • FOREWORD 

The issues of civil and human rights for the handicapped have 
had a major effect on our society. Several pieces of federal 
legislatic^ latter adopted as stat^ regulations , have been at the 
forefront of change in the delivery of special education 
serv'l^ces. This- leg islation .includes The Education for All 
Han^capped Children Act (P.L. 94-142), the Vocational 
''^Kabilitation Act,# Section 504 (P.L. 93-112), and the Amendmenjts 
to the Vocational Education Act (P.L. 94-482). 

All of these mandates describe our society's commitment to 
quality programs for handicapped students, including special 
attention to career and vocational ^evelopment. 

Each law also outlines and requires adherence to the concept 
of "least restrictive environment" — the notion that, to tlie 
maxiittum extent ^^pro^riate to their needs, hand icapped students 
should be educated with their jionhand icapped peers. A 
handicapped student should not be placed in a segregated or 
.restrictive setting unless it can be shown that the student 
cajinot benefit ftqm a less restrictive program, even with the us'e 
of supplementary aids and ^rvices. . ^ 

These manuals have been- develo^d. to clarify roles and 
responsibilities of school staffx and parents in providing 
programs Co meet the career and A^ocational education needs of 
mildly to Inoderately handicapped students. I 'believe thai: you 
will find the matejrials extremely helpful. I commend their use 
and application in the interjest of forwarding our commitment to 
the provision of outstanding educational opportunities fotr our ' 
exceptional students* I 



Michael P. Marcase 
Superintendent of Sj^hoolS 
The School district of 
Philadelphia / 
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PREFACE ^ 



The Division of Career Education and Division of Special 
Education of the School District of Philadelphia are proud to- 
introduce this series of manuals on criticial aspec'tl of career 
education for exceptional students. Our dialogue in. planning 
these books has strengthened our conviction that incl uding .career 
education instructional goals at every grade level is essential 
^to the development of an appropriate program ^for all children. 

* «* ' 

The manuals reflect the .school district's efforts to 
implement the following Career Education goals for ^xceptiofial 
students : 

1. To ensure t+iat all students leave ' the Philadelphia 
schools with the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
necessary to gain and maintain employment and/or to 
continue their education or training to tne fullest ^ 
extent possible. ^ " . 

• ✓ 

2. To make all Qareer^iS^ el opine nt and vocational programs 

- ' 'accessible to "all stu^nts without regard to sex or other 
/ traditi^t^nal occupational stereotypes. 

a V 

3. To ensure the accessibility of all career 'development and 
\ vocational programs to students with handicaps. 

4. To increase school-related work site experiences and 
employment opportunities for in-school youth. 

5. To ensure that occupational training programs respond to 
the present and projected employment ^leeds p-fvthe 
community. 




Faith in the -exceptional student's capabilities 2\s critical 
in achieving thqse*" goals . Every student can learn, and it is 
incumbent upon us as educators to ensure that Students learn to - 
the best of their ability. An increased awareness -^of career 
education programs and .our related roles — as administrators, ^ 
teachers, counselors, and parents--will foster the development of 
an educational program that 'real izes the potential of each 
exceptional^ child. It is with this approach in mind that these 
materials have been developed, and we urge you to use them to 
improve instructional 'programs for exceptional students. 



Win L. Tillery Albert I. Classman- 

Executive Director Executive Director 

Division of Special Education Division of Career Education 

The School District of The School District of 

Philadelphia • • Philadelphia * - 
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The All*iance for Career and Vocational Education is a 
consortium of school districts from across ^the country, working ' 
.^with the National Center for Research in Vocational Education at 



The^Ohio State University. The consortium was formed feo that ' 

school d^istricts and the National Center cpuld work toyettx^r oh 

common priorities in career and vocational education. 
* > . • 

This cooperative arrangement 



ACVE 
MEMBEM 



ACVE 
MEMBER 



Tht 

MEl-BER'l'-;~-V") MEMBER 
Education 

^\ ACVE * ACVE / O 

MEMBER MEMBER X^O 



creates ^ "multiplier ' effect" 
ivhereby each school district, 
in addition to ,the outcomes 
and* services for whifch it has 
contracted, also receiyes 
the products developed for 
^other Allirance members. 
Thus, school districts are 
able to develQp and implement 



comprehensive^ programs at far less expense than would be possible 
by working alone. The outcomes of the Alliance resea*rch and ^ ] 
development efforts have enabled member districts to provide 
increased flexibility in career and vocati^al education programs 
that address the needs of all students. Alliance training 
programs and materials have also enabled memberiS to expand ^rom 
traditional forms of, instruction to the development and 
management of ^indiy iduaJ^ized prograras. , ' 
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f The* enactment of legislation and the subsequent developmeyit 
of regulation's ^nd guidelines affect^ing education for hand icapped 
individuals have^had a major impact on vocational-education a'nd 

r ^ » • 

its collaboration with special education. 

The School District of Philadelphia contracted with the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education for ^ 
assistance with the' development oi a comprehensive staff p 
development plan for special and career education. This project 
resulted in the development of the Policy- and Procedures Manual - 
and eight role-specific training manuals that comprise a 
comprehensive staff development package for collaboration between 
special and vocational education in^the SchooT District of 

V 

Philadelphia.. 

The materials have an overall theme qf "Career Planning' and 
Vocational Programming fior Handicapped Youth," The Policy and 




Pr Qc e au r e s ^^42>ttm is designed to provide a conceptual and 
programmatic overview of the career planning and vocational 
programming process'es for handicapped youth in the Philadelphia 
school district. The manual communicates Philadelphia • s 
commitment to appropriaite career planning and vocational 
programming for handicapped youth. ^ The eight"^ training manuals 

- n 

are designed to be specific for the following: 

Administrators and Supervisors 
Princip'als 
^ Teachers 

^ Supportive Service Persoanel 
^ Psychologists y 
Stude'nt Evaluation Personnel 
Counselors . ' • " - 
Parents ^ 



Each manual contains an ^erview of a the oppo^^tuni ties 
each school staff faculty or faculty members to assist -^'W 



handicapped ^outh in career planning and vocational ed ucabi<^!^|i 
In addition^ the manual contains role-spe*cif ic responsibilitd^a 

A M 

including activities and projected .outcomes. wA] 

, ' . ■ " Vfl' 

Major emphasis is placed ^on the functions o£ the Child StMcy 

■ ' . . ^ 

Evaluation Team ( CSET) and the development of the Individualized 
Elducation Program (lEP)vas structures for conducting * the 
assessment/ eval uation ^ ' and follow-through for vocational 
placement and support ive ^services . The manual arso in<?lude*s . |: 
information on full-service implementation of vocational - 
programming for handicapped youth and the procedures necessary 
for the monitoring and evaluation of programs. 

The policy and Procedures Manual further identifies the 
definitions and legal implications that prOvi^ the guidelines 
for programmatic structur^ and focuses on the process and 
procedures necessary to^^ovide career** planning and vpcational 
programming for handicapped youth . Als^^ncluded are a glossary 
several appendices and a comprehensive bij^io^^phy cont4ining 
state-of-the-art reference materials. 

The Po l icy and Proced ures Manual and role specific manuals 
are to presented as a part o£ a comprehensive staff ^ 
development plan designed to assist school staff Tn providing 
career planning and vocational programming of the highest 
quality. 
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^ Overview of Career Education 

Careet education is defined as the totality of learning 
experiences through which students learn abbut and pisepar^ to 
engage in work as pant of their way of living. Although this 
concept initially 'raised concerns aoout implementation of career 
education in the schools, the overall goals of career education 
were accepted. Indeed, career education reemphasizes the 
traditional goals of all * education , as the growth o'f those 
attitudes, habits, and skills recognized' bs necessary for youth 
to reach^tl^eir maximum potential as productive adult citizens. 
As a concept, career education recognizes the potential worth of 
all children; as a process, it ensures optimization of that 
potential. 

Definitions of career education are numerous; each 

definition, however, contains several common elements. For 

operational purposes, the School District of Philadelphia has 

adopted the following definition : 

Career education is a concept that endeavors to 
irestructure the formal educational process to 
provide students with the opportunity to gain 
knowledge , understand ing , and experience in career 
development concepts. 

Career development can be explained as "a process that is part of 

human growth and development that' extends throughout life, and 

that involves career awareness, exploration, decisionmaking, 

planning, implementation, and maintenance designed to make work/ 

paid and unpaid, a meaningful part of an individual's total 



life-style. (Davis and Ward 1978) 

Thu3, career education is extended to eve^-y child from , 
kindergarten thrpuyh twelfth grade -and fosters the infusion of 
career/vocational attitudes and skills throughout tj>V^entire 
pupil curriculum. Further, J:hese experiences are designed to be 
free of bias and stereotyping with reg^ard to race, sex, age, 
economic status, or handicap. - . ' 

The School District of Philadelphia's career education plan 
is used to provide career education instruction at all grade 
levels* for al\|^ students , by infusring relevant competenc ies into 
the established curriculum in a developmental sequence. The 
career education curriculum includes career awareness, 
exploration, preparation, and placement as major themes. the 
school district's career education program considers the full 
range of skills needed for independent living. Thus, career 
education complements offerings of specific vocatioaal education 
courses. 

The unique importance that career education has. for 
handicapped students is described in subsequent sections of this 
' manual . 
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Overview of Vocational Education 

7 ■■ — ■ : 

Vocational educators share both the concern and responsi- 
bility for appropriate educational planning for handicapped 
youth. From the many existing definitions of vocational 
education, Phildqlphia has adopted one that encompasses the major 
components of the others and. is in accord with the mandates of ^ 
both the federaj. government and the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. ' • ' . • 

vocational Education is that body of academic education' 
and occupational skill training offered at less than' 
the baccalaureate degree level which prepares persons 
for prQductive employment as a major role in their 
pursuit of a satisfying, contributing and rewarding 
career. 

Vocational educati.jo» Is an integral part of a comprehensive 
educal^ional system that benefits the individual and society by 
contributing to the economic and social growth of each. 
Vocational education provides training in an area of career 
pursuit, and should be made available to all who want and need it 
without regard to race, sex, religion, or handicapping condition. 
In addition , vocational educators are concerned with developing' 
an individual's appreciation-' for the work ethic. ^ This work-^ethic 
is actualized by the acquisition of attitudes, habits, and 
competencies required to secure Salable employment and consumer 
skills-. For the individual > vocational education is used to 
bridge the transition from school to work. For society, 
vocational education is used to provide a trained cadre of human 
resources . 



All vocational educatioa programs stand ready to serve any 
individuals who, for any reason need training or Retraining to , , 
enter or maintain employment. Priority fdr training ' should be ^ 
given to the handicapped and disadvantaged* . ' 

The decision to place a handicap|)ed student in a particular ^ 
vocational program should be based on the recommendations of the' 
Qhild Study Evaluation Team (CSET) as docun^nted on the 
Individualized Education Program ( lEP) plan. It is .of critical 
importance to include vocational -educators as integral members of 
the. CSET team. Handicapped students in 'vocational programs may 
require supportive services that may include adapted learning 
materials and supplemental support from a variety of^profes- ' 
sionaLs and paraprof essionals . The designation of appropriate 
supportive services is a responsibility of the CSET. 

Students should be instructed and encouraged. to advance to 
their maximum level of ability and interest. For some students , -ii. 
single skill competency may be achieved; other students may be 
able to achieve the full range of competencies included in (the 
curriculum. Care must be taken to ensure that all students are 
placed in an environment conducive to success. 



Overview of Special 



Jion 



Special education, as defined by the Pennsylvania' Board of 
Education, is a basic education program adjusted to meet the 
educational needs of exceptional persons. Exceptional persons in 
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Pennsylvania are those persons evaluated and found to be hearing 
impaired, mentally retarded, physically handicapped, learning 
disabled, br^in damaged, speech and language impaired, socially 
and emotionally disturbed, visually impaired, severely 
mul tihandicapped , or mentally gifted and talented. 

In order to identify and accei^s instructional programs 
including career education program components and vocational 
education courses for special students, the school district 
•utilizes a multidisciplinary evaluation and placement approach. 
The Child Study Evaluation Team (CSET) is^charged wi th ^g^ather ing 
objective educational information and making appropriate 
recommendations for program placements. This information is used 
in the developjment of 'the Individualized Education Program ( lEP) 
plan, a document that defines an appropriate program of education 
for each special student and guides the individual's special 
education instruction. 

Program placements recommended for handicapped students must 
be in the least restrictive environment. The "least restrictive, 
environment" (LRE) is defined as the placement optign that 
realizes the match between the learning needs of the student and 
the conditions of the educational environment, while providing 
the student with appropriate integration with nonhand icapped 
students . 

Related serv^Lces in special education are designed to enable 
the student to participate in and profit from an appropriate 
education program as described on jthe lEP. These services may 
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include but are not limited to transportation, occupational and 
physical therapies , psychological eva,luation services , 
recreation, physical education, counseling, school health 
services, parent counseling and training, medical services for 
diagnostic and evaluation purposes, and the. use of adapted 
equipment and materials. The designation of appropriate services 
to support the student's educational program is also a CSET 
function. 

Career and vocational preparation are clearly a ma jar focus 
of * special education curricula at all levels of progranuning^. 
Whether y^xpressed through life skills, survival skills, or 
traditional academic trailing, a constant goal of special 
education services is to provide training and programs necefesary 
to enable students to become economically and socially 
self-sufficient, independent, and contributing members of 
society. 

The concept of related services means something far different 
than the pro\^ision of specific and isolated Services , therapies, 
and/or guidance to handjlcapped youngsters "in addition to" their 
classrooms or vocational setting. Best practices </all for 
related services to be planned and delivered in an "integrated," 
comprehensive education model program designed to develop the 



po 



tential of handicapped students. Related services are planned 



and delivered in concert with the students* instructional 
programs. ' 

« 

s 

■ It IS 
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^ ^ Linkage 



Overview 



The delivery of quality career planning and vocational 

■ ' ' 

programming for handicapped .students in the School Distr^ict of 

. * * •* 

n, - 

Philadelphia r^^uires linkage among the — ^ 

• Division of Career Education; 

• Division of Special Education; ^ 
^0 district of£ice and staff; and 

• School staff, ^ 

The unique role of each is described in subsequ^t manuals. 
The following material represents an explanation of the general 
concept of linkage as well as direction for its implementation. 
Two significant resources of information with guldelirtfes-' for 
^^interdepartmental and interagency linkage' have been published by 
the Lecidership Training Instd tute/Vocational and SpeciatiU^- 
Education, University of Iltinois, and the Techxiicar Educati6n 

4 

Reseaifbh Centers at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The following 
^asic information regarding linkage represents selective 
paraphrasing from thesC two ^iitiely resources. 



Definition 



^Interagency cooperation, or linkage, is the activity by which 
Agencies or de^airtments join forces to serve similar populations 
of clients. The major objective of linkage is the provision of 
the best posllibie service iii the most cost-effective manner. 
When seveirai agencies work together, the end, product i,s the 



c 



^ cooper^ative arrangement that develcrps' for serving clients, 
f The terms cooperate, collaborate, plan and agree ^are terms 

often associated with the concept 6f linkage. The two major 
components of linkage are agreement and planning* In the 
^^^grpement stage, agencies or departments "agree to agree" with 
one another; then, in the planning stage, the- agencies identify 
detailed methods by which ^hey can and will link services. 



The Problem , . . ^ * 

Amid calls for accountability, the question "How can We 

maintain present services an3 develop new services without 

substantially increasing expenditures?" becomes crucial for any 

organization with limited funds angi resources"* In most school 

distrigJts, there are s^eral service providers^re sponsible for 

meeting the needs of the same students. Ofte^n, these providers 

do not successfully pool their resources or coordinate programs 

ta meet the needs. of their shared students. 

ft 

Without linkage, the resulting delivery spectrum for students 
may be characterized by any one of the following: 

• Unserved or underserved students who fall into . 

the "cracks" between agency or departmental mandates 

• Inef f icient^use of limited resources 

• Competition for clientele and/or funding among 
^ organizations and <^partments 

• lnade<!iuate referral networks for helping users ^ 
locate needed services ^ 

m Inadequate or nonexistent linkages between 
related services 
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Appropriate attention to such ybituattons will result i'n a 
cooperative, "c^isttiGt wide approach to meeting the rieeds of an] 
strident group with multipi^needs . I 



The Solution 



V, 

V 



Collaboration is the first step toward developing a unified 

\\ 

plan for meeting the r\eeds of any underserved group of |lients, 

^ ' \ ' 

By bringing together all key. personnel froift the Divisionlof 

i 

' Career Education, the Division of Special Education, dist|rict 

I' 

offices, and school staff serving a particular clientele,! 
collaboration fosters — • ^ ' % 



a sWaring of organisational perspecti\;^es for meeti 
the needs of clients; ^ * 

a sharing of information about services currently 1 
offered to clients; , . ' ■/ 



1. 
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m the identification of new programs or nejw linkages % 
between existing programs that could meet crCicial 
client needs; " 

• the identification and Sharing of' organisational 
resources that could be pooled from departments: 
holding needed resources; ^nd • 

• the development of long-term \collaborative 
relationships that ensure continued communitywid^ 
efforts to identify client needs and to develop v 
programs for common clientele. 

.As an example, the improvement of career-related services for 

handicapped youth is a natural theme for a collaborative planninq 

effort. No one organization can be expected to have the f 

resources, expertise, time, or energy to provide the fail range 

of services necessary to prepare handicapped you-th for the work 
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environment/ Resources and Expertise are heeded from all sectors 

of tbe^ocational education system. In Philadelphia / personnel 

can collaborate to plan and implement key career-related 

programs y such as the fallowing: . ' 

^ • Career exploration ' . - 

f« Employer sensitization 

• • Vocational assessment^ 

• Work experience 

• Job placement ^ 

• On-the-job training 

• PeirsNDnal. and career counseling 

• Equipment modif i'cation 

• Inservice training 

When collaborative agreements are' formed ^ effective local 
a^eements are specific^ and address, such items as defining 
services^ eligibility ^ ^nd provision of services. 

Lihka^'^ ^ Fae iXi t a t ion 

Commitment and leadership at the highest level are of utmost 
importance for the implementation and maintenance of interagency 
cooperation; the linkage commitment needs to be at the highest 
decisionmaking level to facilitate positive movement toward 
collaborative agreements. Decision makers should be able to 
identify specific individuals within their structure who can 
assume responsibilities for collaborative functions within and 
between offices. Similarly ^ mid-management personnel should have 
the authority to move freely within and across departments and to 
be recognized by the established powpr structure. Various 
resources of the organization should then be available to 
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accomplish the tasks of the ac^tual collaborative activities. 
When identifying critical areas of linkage, care should ~be taken 
to review. such items as attitudinal factors , preconditions, and 
facilitators that contribute to success; categories that • ^ 

influence the development and maintenance of inte^'ragency 
linkages , barriers , hnd incentiv^^>--i!6^cooperation ; and methods 
for reducing r isk . factors . ' ^ 

The federal government is attempting to link traditional 
rehabilitation- ^ervices \frith vocational education by integrating 

ervice delivery models. The school district will be accessing 
rehabilitation services and implementing linkage in the near 
future. 



Philadelphia' s LinRage 

A true sense of commitment to the provision of quality ^ 
vocational education for the handicapped is a primary goal of the 
Division of Career Ek3ucation and the Division of Special 
Ekaucatioi). Full expressioa of this goal is provided in the 
Philadelphia intermediate ,Unit Plan ^ 

The cooperative efforts of both divisions are most 
instrumental in the effective delivery of unifaed support to 




vocational educaMon programs for the handicapped. ('She Divisions 



provide technical .^support in a variety of areas related to 
vocational programs. Technical support maij/ include* the 
following: 

' ' . '19 
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• Allocation human , and mater ial' resources 

• Identification of assessment strategies to define 
the vocational 'education needs of students ' 

• Ongoing program development to meet the unique need$ o'^f 
students , ' 

Ongoing cur,riculum development and refinement 

• Ongoing communication and staff development programs 
designed to meet the vocational education needs of » 
exceptional students \ ' 

• Development of proposals and grants to sqek additional ' - 
funding sources. ^ • 

Career educators and special educators are committed to 
providing technical support to vocational programs in general, 
and to meeting the individual needs of all " exceptional students 
as identified through the' CSET and lEP processes. The divisions 
direct the greatest level of support to the vocational programs 
at the school level through school principals to their staff* 
Additional service is provided by special education staff 
deployed to the schools from the district offices. Central staff 
from career, vocational, and special education are prepare^ to 
assist schools and district offices as requested/ 

The cooperative, careful allocation of special education and 
vocational education resources is required not only to avoid 
possible duplication of efforts but also, more importantly, to 
ensure that the diverse needs of hand icapped students can be 
addressed. ^It makes little sense to require that vocational 
programs meet individual needs without a coordinated provision of 
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resources to meet those needs. Further, the expanding variety 
and adaptation of s\existing vocational programs to meet the needs 
of handicapped stuJSents provides testimony to -th^s commitment. 
Specific ongoing! cooperative activities are identifiqc? for all 
administrative* personnel. All instructional support personnel 
are directed to appX^riately participate in the C^T and -lEP 
processes so that their expertise can be applied to\^ssessing and 
matchihg student needs to programs and services. 

The careful delineation of the roles and responsibilities of 
all personnel deployed from the Division-^ Career Education and 
the Division of Special Education ise .described in the ^ole 

\ _ - 

specific manuals. Specific demonstration of a coordinated 
approach to support schodl-rbased programs of vocational Education 
for the handicapped -is required of support personnel 

in general', the activities of all support personnel 
identified as part of> the fc^i^owing steps: 

• CSET process (evaluation of student needs) 

• lEP process (planning appropriate progrgm^) 

• Instructional programming (direct delivery of 
instructional and support services and review and 
revision of programs as needed) 

The school district, through the technical support of the 

Divis.ion of Carreer Education and the Division of Special 

Education, is committed to positive cooperative actions in each 

of the following areas of concern: 
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• Assuring handicappfid^ ptvidents of ^qual opportunity for 
admission to^rogranjs; that may already be over^bscr ibed 

• Providing educational services to handicapped students' in 

ini Sr^''^^^''^?^^''f ;^^^''^'''^'''"^®''^- In most cases this 
niii ^^.^^^ regular ^^i^^^tional education program serving' 
nonhandicapped student^/ • 

• Ensuring vocational ediipation participation in the ^ 
development of lEPs , ^ , "Sj. 

Meeting the I Ep requirements through the-classroom 
experience I 

I 

aft; 

services if 



Providing adequate vocaiional assessment and evaiuation 



• Ensuring adequate career. education experiences for 
handicapped students a£i|a basis for vocational educatipn 

• Expanding vocational e^|t:atiQn recruitment practices to 
include handicapped persons and encouraging their 
^ollment. • .. | / 

• increasing job developititent aetivities and job placement 
of handicapped persons |?omple ting vocational education - 

• Providing adequate sta|f. development for vocational 
teachers who cannot ed^cati^n relating to teaching 
handicapped students -a^d fop vocational special tiachers 
who instruct career -edUcatiipn for special education 
teachers Ju 

• Developing supportive Wklng relationships between • 
special education and vocafional education programs at 
tne local levels ,| . 

• Developing a vocational edl^cation system that serves the 
needs of individual studei^ts in the most inclusive ways* 
possible ( ■■ ■ ■ 7; 

In summary/ established linkages between divisions within the 
School District of Philadelphia will ensure that these concerns 
are address'^d^ e.nabling the District to provide programming ^to 
meet the needs of students. » 
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PREFATORY DEFINITIONS 




q . • . ■ ■ 

Career Education V, ^ 

» 

Career education is a comprehensive effort td provide pupils 
kindergarten through twelth grade with the knowledge^ skills^ and 
attitudes required to make work a productive and meaningful 
experience and part of life. It represents - the integration of 
career/vocational attitudes and skills throughout the entire - 
pupil curriculum including career awareness^ exploration^ 
decision making ^ planning^ implementation^ and maintenance. 

Career Development 
Career development is a lifelong process and sequencing of 
activities that include self awareness^ career awareness^ values 
clarification^ career exploration ^ development of intefpersf^al 
and basic employment skills^ awareness of the significance of 
work, money management, leisure time preparation^ and obtaining, 
maintaining, and terminating a job. This sequencing o^ 
activities, as a whole, is designed to make work a meaningful 
part of an individual's life. 

Vocational Education 
Vocational education refers to approved programs und^r public 
>^pervision and control that provide organized learning 
experiences designed to develop skills , knowledge , attitudes , and 
work habits in order to prepaire individuals for entrance into and 
progress through various levels of paid and unpaid employment in 
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occupational, fields including agriculture, business, distribu- 
tion, health, gainful and useful home economics, and trades and 
industry, or for additional preparation for a career requiring 
other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree. 

Special Education 

Special education is a basic education program ad j usted to 

meet the educational needs of exceptional persons. Regulations 

related to P.L. 94-142. define special education as, 

specifically designed instruction, at no cost to 
the parent, to meet the unique needs of a handicapped 
child, including classroom instruction, instruction in 
physical education, home instructioa, an<3 instruction in 
hospitals and institutions. The term includes speech 
pathology, or any other related^ service , if the Service 
consists of specifically designed ^instruction f at no 
cost to the parents, to meet the unique needs of a 
handicapped child (Rules and Regulations, P.L» 94-142, 
Federal Register , August 23, 1977). 

Vocational Special Needs 
Vocational special needs refers to vocational education for 
disadvantaged or handicapped person! supported with funds under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1976 (P.L. 94-482) to include 
special educational programs and servicel(|fdesigned to enable 
disadvantaged or hand icapped persons to achieve vocational 
education objectives that would otherwise be beyond their reach 
as a result of their handicapping condition. Th^se programs and 
services may take the form of modification of r eg ular programs or 
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be special vocational education programs designed only for 
disadvantaged or handicapped persons. Examples of such special 
educational programs and services include the following: - special 
remedial instruction, guidance, counseling and testing services, 
employability skills training, special transportation facilities 
and services, special educational equipment,, services, and 
devices, and interpreter and reader services. Such education 
•includes working with those individuals in need of vocational 
training who cannot succeed in a regular vocational program due 
to a nandicapping condition or the effects of d isadvantagement . 

• Definitions of Handicapping Conditions According to 
Pennsylvania Standards tor Special Education 

Brain damage is a moderate to severe injury to the 
brain, as identified by a neurological examination, resulting 
in severe behavior and learning disorders. Persons whose 
behavior and learning disorders are primarily the result of 
visual, hearing or motor handicaps or mental retardation, 
, emotional factors or of environmental disadvantage are not 
brain injured. The Iferm" brain damage does not include the 
condition known as minimal brain dysfunction. 

Hearing impaired is a hearing loss ranging from mild 
(hard of hearing) to profound (deaf), which interferes** 
. with the development of the cpmmunication process and 

results in failure to achieve full educational potential. ) 
A person shall be assigned to a program for the hearing 
impaired when the evaluation and Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) plan indicate that such a program is 
appropriate, provided that the evaluation includes a 
report by an aud iolog is t ' and otologist. ... 

Learning d'isability is a deficiency in the acquisition 
of basic learning skills, including but not limited ta, • ' 
the ability to reason, think, ^ read, write, ■ spell , or to 
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do mathematical calculatibns ^ as identified by an 
educational and psychological evaluation. Persons who 
have learning disorders which are primarily the result 
of emotional factors or of environmental disadvantage 
are ndt learning disabled. The term learning disability 
does not exclude the possibility that a learning 
disaDled person may also exhibit such conditions as 
brain damage or minimal brain dysfunction. A person 
shall be assigned to a program for the learning disabled 
when the evaluation and Individualized Education Program 
( lEP) plan indicate that such a program is appropriate^ 
provided that the evaluation clearly ind icates that the 
person can demonstrate average or above average intellectual 
functioning on an appropriate intelligence measure. The 
evaluation shall include an assessment of specific academic 
strengths and weaknesses. ^ ^ 

Mentally retarded persons have impaired mental 
development which adversely affects ^ person'' s educational 
performance. A mentally retarded person exhibits 
significantly impaired adaptive behavior in learning/ 
maturation and/or so9ial ad j us tftient ^^as a result of 
subaverage intellectual functioning. The degree of 
retardation and the level of social and academic 
functioning f not deviant benavior patterns , shall be the 
factors in determining the individualized program. A person, 
shall be Assign<ed to a program for the mentally retarded 
when the evaluation and Individualized Education Program 
(lEP) plan indicate that such a program is appropriate r 
provided that no person shall be assigned to a program 
for the — , S 

1. educable mentally retarded unless their IQ score is 
\ lower than eighty; 

2. trainable mentally retarded unless their IQ score is 
lower, than fifty-five; ■ ^ 

3. severely and profoundly mentally retarded unless 
their adaptive behavior is so severely impaired that 
educational programming is ori^nted to behaviors that 
may be considered, absolutely basic to higher levels of 
skilled performance. Individ'uals with an* IQ score 
lower than thirty may be considered for these programs 
and shall be evaluated fey a physician prior to 
assignment. ^ ' 

Mentally gifted and talented persons have outstanding 
intellectual and creative ability ^ the development of which 
requires special activities or services not ordinally'' 
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provided in the regular program. Persons Shall be assigned " 
to a program for the gifted when they have an IQ score of 130 
or higher. A limited number of persons with IQ scores lower 
than 130 may be admitted to gifted programs ^*when other 
educational criteria in the person's profile strongly 
•indicate g;if ted ability. 

Physically handicapped persons have orthopedic and/or 
othfer health impairments of sufficient' magnitude to limit 
classroom accommodation and educational - per formance . A 
person shall be assigned to a program for the pnysically 
handicapped when the evaluation and^'^Individualized Education 
Program (lEP) plan indicate that such , a program is 
appropriate provided that the evaluation includes reports 
from a physician amd a certified public school psychologist. 

Severely multihandicappecJ persons, who are diagnosed as 
having two or more of the severe handicapping conditions 
required for assignment to approved private schools, 
(i.e.^ blinds braintdamage cerebral palsy, deaf , emotional 
disturbance, muscular dystrophy, severely mentaJTly retarded) 

Socially and emotionally disturbed persons have a 
condition exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked 
degree: an inability to learn which cannot be explained by 
intellectual, sensory or heal th factors ; an inability to 
build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal relationships 
with peers and teachers; inappropriate ^ypes of behavior or 
feelings; a* general pervasive mood of^ unhappiness or 
depression; or a tendency to develop physical symptoms, 
fJains or fears associated with personal or school problems. 
A person shall be assigned to a program for the socially and 
emotionally disturbed when the evaluation and Individualized 
Education Program indicate that such a program is 
appropriate, provided that-, evaluation includes reports 
from a board-certified or approved psychiatrist. 

Speech and language impaired persons have communication 
disorders of impaired language, voice, fluency or articula- 
tion to such a degree that academic achievement is invariably 
affected, and the condition is signficantly handicapping to 
the affected, person. , A person shall be assigned to a program 
for the speech and language -impaired when the screening by a 
speech clinician and the Individualized Education Program 
(lEP)v plan indicate that such a program is appropriate . 
Where appropriate, an. evaluation by a certified public 
school psychologist or physician shall be performed. 



Visual^ly impaired persons have a visual impairment that 
adversely affects educational peirfotmance * A person shall be 
assigned to a program for the visually i^npa ire/3 when the 
evaluation and the Individualized EducatiW^ PrO|gram (lEP) 
plan indicate that' such a program is appropriate , provided 
that the evaluation includes an examination ^y an eye 
specialist and a written report of the nature and degree of 
the visual impairment. J3 
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> Overview * ^ 

Americans have traditionally Supported the concept of a free 
public education for all children; unfortunately # handicapped 
children have not always b6en beneficiaries of ' full educational 
•services. During the last twenty years^ however , there has been 
a strong^ advocacy movement to aid the handicapp|d. These 
advocates have protested that the hand icapped ^ especially 'the 
institutional ized 'hai^i^capped , have not been afforded appropriate 
opportunities. The laments of these advoca.tes %?ere loud , and the 
public listened. ^ 

Congress listened, also, and responded. A flood of 
legislation appeared; e-ach new act ensured further progress for 
the handicapped, especially in the ^rea of education. Congress 
agreed with the advocacy groups that training a segment of the 

population for economic dependency was neither ^ kindness to 

* . , 

those individuals, nor a luxury the nation could afford. 

^ i, ■ ■ 

Moreover, to exclude the handicapped from educational 
opportunj.ties and services was to deny th6m a basia civil right. 

Consequently,, the seventies produced the most ccbRrehensive 
legislation regarding the education of .the handicappedr. At last, 
the law of the land mandated a free and appropri^ate edycation for 
all American youth. 

. It^is the challenge and the obligation of AitieriGan school 
districts, administrators ,^nd teachers of the eighties^ to fully 



implement these fundamentals and far reaching mandates.* 

Federal Legislation 

Itoday's educator needs knowledge of three major pieces of 

• • ' • . ■ » 

federal legislation that are sure to impact upon prof essionail 
responsibilities. ; 

The Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act of 1975f P.h. 94-142 

• The Education of All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, P^L. 

94-142 f isi the mo^st comprehensii/e and significant legislation , 

regarding the education of handicapped children . In brief, P.L. 

94-142 mandates a tree, appropriate education for all handicapped 

children and y#uth. Included within the definition are the deaf, 

deaf-blind, hard of hearing, mentally retarded , multihandicapped 

orthopedically impaired, other health impaired, seriously 

emotionally disturbed, specific learning disabled, speech 

impaired, and visually handicapped. 

" The legislation further stipulates that related services must 

be provided at no cost to the child or parents. Foi? example , 

transportation . a'nd the developmental, corrective, and supportive 

services required to^elp a handicapped child benefit from 

special education are provided. Related services may include 

such areas as speech pathology and audiology, phychological 

services, physical^and occupational therapy , yifeSlreat ion , early 

identification and assessment of disabiliti^ in children. 
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counseling\ services, medid^l services for diagnostic or 
eyaluative purposes , school health services , social 
work services in schopls, and parent counseling and training. 

Key com£?onents of P.L. 94-142 that impact upon the 
educational process include the following: 

1. All handicapped children and their parents shall be 
guaranteed due proems with regard to identification; 
evaluation, and placement procedures. 

2. A multifactored assessment process shall be implemented; 
no one person or one test instrument shall be the sole 
reference\ usexl for placement. In addition, children 
shall be Assessed in their native or primary language. 
All evaluation procedures and instruments must be 
selected arid used so that they are fair to all 
students regardless of race or culture. 

3; Once a student has been identified as being handicapped, 
the law reqiliires that a written Jndividualized Education 
, Program ( lEP) plan be developed and implemented for each 
• ^ child receiving special ^education services . The lEP 

must includd a statement of the specific special 
education and related services to be provided to 
children to meet their unique needs. 
4. TO the maximum extent possible , handicapped children;" 
should be educated with nonhand icapped childiren in 
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settings that are as normal as possible. This means that 
these students should be placed in more restrictive 
settings only when regular education with supportive 
servrces has been shbvn to be ineffective. This is ' 
commonly called pi acemeliit in the least restrictiv^e 
^environment (LRE). -.-A ' 

The local education agency has the primary 

/ ■ ^. .. • - ■ ■ . 

responsibility to provide appropriate education 

... ' ■." , ^. ■ ■ . ' ^' 

programs for its handic^apped students and must also 

provide for the periodig ;review' and mooitortng^of 

such programs. Local e<|ucatioo agencies must also 

, f ile a written plan clearrly stating the procedures - 

that they are employing to meet the mandates of the 

lawy including: (a) ex-tensive child find procedures^ 

nondiscriminatory evaluation^ and placemient -, 

procedures^ (b) "full services" goals; (c) a guarantee of 

complete due process procedures; and (d) a guarantee of 

policies and procedures to protect the confidentiality of 

pupil data and information. ' 

Appropriate inservice training must be provided / 
to all regular 'Education ^ special education ^ and 
support' personnel who^s^e responsible for educating 
handicapped students. . ^ 
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The Vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976 ^ P.L. 94-482 

The vocational Education Act Amendments of 1976, P.L. 94-482, 
is a strong companion piece of legislation to P.L, 94-142. The 
1976 vocational Education flljnendments mandates the need to serve 
special needs populations o| all ages who could benefit from 
vocational education, p.L. 9'4-482 also refers to the importance 
of the IEJi> including vocational education programming, where 
appropriate, and requires states to describe in their state 
vocational education plan how the program provided to each 
handicapped child will be planned and coordinated in conformity 
with and as a part of the child's Individualized Educational 
Program as required by the Education o£ All Handicapped Children 
Act. In addition, p.L. 94-48 2 accepts the standard's det for 
states, which are required by P.L. 94-142, thereby, requiring 

compliance with that Act in order to be eligible for funds from 
P.L. 94-482. Thus, this reinforces the mandates of P.L. 94-142 

both in philosophy and/action. 

From the federal funds allocated to states for vocational 

education, at leasts 10 percent must be set aside to be used 

solely for the provision and support of vocational programs, 

services, ,gind activities for the handicapped. Such funds may be . 

used fpr both secondary and postsecondary and technical 

vocational programs. 

Special vocational education programs serve those ^ 

handicapped who, by reason thereof, require special education and 
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related services and who, because b£ their handicapping 
condition, cannot succeed in regular vocational education 
programs without special educational assistance or require a 
modified vocational education program. P*L. 94-482 specif ically. 
States that any vocational education program using federal funds 
must meet the goals of p.L. 94-142 and comply with its 
requirements. Thus, all rights guaranteed und6r p.L, 94^142 are 
extended to handicapped children served under the Vocational 
EJducation Act. 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, P.L. 93-112, Section 5Q4 

The Rehabilitation Act of .1973, P.L. 93-112, Section 504 

represents' the first federal c^^vil rights law that specifically " 

protects the rights of the handicapped. It is mentioned last in 

this section in order to stiress that P.L. 93-112 (later amended 

in P.L. 93-516) includes fiscal restraints , on agencies in 

noncompliance with the Act, and thus provides ^ primary source of 

eniEorcement of p. L. 94-142 , • The Education for All Hand i capped 

Children Act of 1975. The protection of the civil rights of 

handicapped persons can be most easily illustrated by Examining 

the exact wording of Section 504: ^ 

No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in 
the United States .shall, solely by reason of his 
handicap be excluded from participation in, be 
denied* the benefits of, or bie subjected to ^^5^' 
discrimination under any program or activity^ 
receiving federal financial assistance. 
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Section 504 applies to handicapped individuals of all ages. In 
addition to reaffirming every handicapped child's right to a i 

t rrrtift ■ 

free ^appropriate education^ the law also includes these 
important requirements:' (a) handicapped individuals must have 
opportunities to participate in or benefit from services equal to 
those that are provided to other individuals/*To exclude 
handicapped pupils from elementary or secondary programs 
constitutes a violation of their civil rights; {b) colleges and 
postsecondary programs that receive federal funds may not 
discriminate against applicants on the basis of handicap-- and 
further f accommodations must be made to make it possible for 
qualified handicapped pupils to participate in their programs 
(e.g.y special equipment^ provision of interpreters and tutors^ 
and so forth) ; and (c) all programs and services must be 
accessible. 

In meeting the objective of program accessibility,^ a district 
must take care not to isolate or concentrate handicapped persons 
in settings away from nonhandicapped program participants. The 
regulations require that programs must be accessible to 
handicapped persons. This does not mean that every building or 
part of a building be accessible. Structural changes must make 
the program accessible if alternatives^ such as reassignment of 
classes, are* not possible. Handicapped students may not be 
exclusively assigned to separate annexes or branches; they may 
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not be denied equal vocational education opportunities as a 
result of inaccessible facilities or inadequate evaluation 
procedures. Further/ eligibility requirements or admission tests 
may not denjj vocational education opportunities on the basis of 
race# color/ national origin, or handicap. Noncompliance 
jeopardizes receipt of all federal funds. 

Summary . . 

It can be clearly recognized through the passage of these 
three pieces of legislation that Congress does intend handicapped 
youth to receive and benefit frofn^ull educational services and 
opportunities. it should be equally clear that^-iinplementing 
these mandates will require the efforts / expertise / and 
cooperation of all educators. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Guidelines 
In response to federal mandate, the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education has developed a state plan, which assures that local 
education agencies under the jurisdiction of the sta/e comply 
with the mandates of the federal legislation pertaining to 
handicapped persons. 

In conjunction with the st'ate , plan , the state publishes and 
disseminates regulations, standards and guidelines for special 
and vocational education that local education agencies must 
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implement with full compliance. 

The State Standards for Special Education published on" 
October 1, 1977 comply with the mandates of P.L. 94-412. These 
standards describe the requirements for operating special 
education'^ programs for all exceptional students in Pennsylvania 
This means that in Pennsylvania, not only all handicapped 
students but also all mentally gifted and talented .students are 
afforded the protection of the law, including the provipJ.on of e 
written lEP. \ ^ 

) ^ 

Additionally,, the Regulations, Standards and Guidelines for 

vocational Education (1978) provide extensive direction to the 
planning and implementation of vocational education programs. 

The Regulations, Standards and Guidelines for Vocational 
Ed'ucation ( 197B1 — : 

This document provides additional information and program 
requirements related to federal legislation. Local school 
administrators responsible for establishing and operating 
programs of vocational education must apply requirements in this 
document to ensure full compliance with state and federal laws. 

Goal VIII of Goal Regulation 6.91 of this document 
artic^ulates the state's commitment to vocational education for 
the handicapped. Goal VIII requires school -districts to develop 
and expand vocational education opportunities for the 
handicapped. Subgoals to goal VIII further elaborate this 
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position. 

The subgoals are as follows: 

VIII. 1 Provide remedial and supportive vocational 
services for disadvantaged and hand icapped 
students to foster their ^placement in regular 
vocational educationxpirograms • ^ . 

VIII. 2 Modify regular vocational education programs to 
me^t the needs of disadvantaged or handicapped 
studentjs . 

VIII. 3 Develop special vocational education programs 
based on the needs of disadvantaged and 
handicapped students. > 



VIII. 4 Provide more vocational education opportunities 
in areas of the state that have a high 
concentration of youth unemployment and/or 
school dropouts. 

VIII. 5 Promote exploratory ( hands-on) prevocational 
programs for disadvantaged and handicapped 
students. ~ 




School District Guidelines 

'a • 

Both federal and state legislation provide the impetus for 

local school district policies and procedures. In order to meet 

the requirements pf both federal and state mandates , the. School . 

District of Philadelphia has developed a comprehensive 

Intermediate Unit Plan of Special Education. This plan documents 

all major aspects of programming, and ensures the state that the 

school district is in compliance with state and federal laws. 

Vocational education is a key component of the Intermediate 

Unit Plan. The vocational education segment of the plan was 
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develpped with broad based school and community input. It is the ^ 
product of the cooperative work of the Division of Special 
Education and^^^vision of Career Education within the School 
District of Philadelphia. 

., The following comprehensive programiTiatic goals appear in the* 
Philadelphia Intermediate Unit P^an and in the Superintendent's 
Systematic Goals foir the Education of All Students: 

1. Provide remedial and' supportiye vocational service 
for disadvantaged and handicapped students in order 
to foster their> placement in'^ regular 'vocational 
educational programs. 

2. Develop careet exploration activities for handicapped 
pupils in order to provide them with— 

• awareness o^ career options; and 

• opportunity for exploratory (hands-on) experience 
in a wide variety of occupational areas in order . . 
to prepare the handicapped pupil to select the n 
best vocational education courses. . 4 

In addition to the Intermediate Unit Plan, the School 

District of Philadelphia, Division of the Si:)ecial Education, 

developed the Policies and Procedures Manual which describes 

activities to ensure compliance with state and federal 

requirements in evaluation, placement , and due process procedures 

for hcindicapped students. The policies and procedures are used 

to guide CSET tfearas and to assist them in dQ.veloping appropriate 

Individualized Education Program Plans (lEP) plan* for 

exceptional students. 
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PROCEDUBES AND PROCESSES TO 
PROVIDE CAREER PLANNING AND 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMMING FOR 
HANDICAPPED YOUTH 
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Overview 

Career development activities and vocational education are 
integral parts of a quality comprehensive educational ^system as - 
they are used to provide both general, as well as, occupational * 
training. Vocational education contributes to .a student's 
economic and social growth. All students who want, need, and can 
benefit from vocational training, without regard to race, sex, 
religion, or handicapping condition, should have access to it. 

A comprehensive career development and vocational education 
program bridges the transition from school to work. Concerned 
with the total development of an individual, vocational education 
fosters an appreciation for the work ethic, proper work attitudes 
and work habits, and contributes to a student's usable consumer 
and employment-related knowledge , leadership skills, and salable 
employment skills. 

The School District of Philadelphia offers a continuum of 
programs to all students beginning with career awareness and ' 
continuing through to occupational preparation and training. 
Thus, vocat^ional education is an integral part of Philadelphia's 
career education plan. The career awareness component is infused 
into the curriculum from the onset of school and continues into 
the formal prevocational instruction, which begins in the fifth 
gr^ade. Students in grades five through eight, ma^ enroll in 
prevocational, vocational orientation , and career exploration 
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programs. Career exploration programs are qffered through 
business education, home economics, and industrial arts programs. 

Secondari^ level vocational training begins as stud^ts reach 
ninth qrade. Philadelphia's vocational education training 4t 
this level is a combination of. vocational skills ti?aining and 
academic studies . Vocatioli^l educatiom programs are available in 
comprehensive high schools, area vocati^nal technical schools* ^ 

\v ^^^^ ""N^ifc:*^^ - 

skills centers, and some magnet schools located throughout the 

city. ' - 

Vocational education prepares students for part-time finiploy- 

\f ■ 

inent* while attending school and for full-time employment 
immediately upon graduation. Part-time cdoperativ^^ and work 
experience programs are offered during the senior year of a 
vocational curriculum. For out-of-school as well as in-school 
youth, vocational education plans, develops, and delivers educa- 
>tion and employment training services in cooperation with 
agencies such as the Philadelphia Office Of Elnployment and 
Training, Opportunities Industrialization Center of America, 
Philadelphia Chambei^ of Commerce, Urban Coalition, Urban League, 
Jewish Employment Vocational Services, and the Private Industry 

Council . . • 

To meet the career development and vocational training needs 
of the handi^pped learners in Philade^lphia , a cooperative and J ' 
multidisclplinary approacji is utilized.. The Division of Special 
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Education and the Division of Career Education, of which 
vocational education is a major component, have linked tl^ir 
efforts to prepare handicapped youth for an adult worker ' s role • 
Professional personnel working with the guidelines and goals 
of one department, may not know the objectives and guidelines' of 

another department may not be known. To provide role clarity, 

/ > 

the program components of career educatidn, vocational education 
and special education are listed on the following page. The 
chart is designed to foster a better understanding of roles and 
to facilitate the desired successful linkage of professional 
personnel who serve handicapped youth. 

V ■ 
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CAREER EDUCATION, VDCATICDNAL EDOCmON AtJD SPECIAL EDUCATION OBJECTIVES ' ' ' 
T^bgram Ooroponents Career Eaucation Vbcational Education ■ Special Btaucat ion 



1. Skills to be 
delivered to 
students 



1. 



Ten general employ- 
ability/adaptability/ 
ptomotabil^ty skills 
needed to succeed in 
in life 



1. Specific vocational skill 
required for entry into 
specific occupations 



WDrk and 



2. RDpulation to 
be served 



2* All Students 
gradds K through 
adult 



2. Some students primarily 
at secondary, postsecondaryr 
sifobaclaularate/ and adult 
education levels 



3. Major delivery 
strategy 
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3. Infusion into all 
existing curricula 



3. A aieparate instructional 
program 




1. Regular educaticb 

curriculum to the maximim^ 
fextent possiblOv with fett^ • 
phasis in 7 major dortatin 
areas as necessary- ^ 
to reduce deficits, , / ' 
domestic maintertcince/ 
personal mairitenaric^ A • ■ 
Gopnunity livingf/'/ 
^ functional acadeftiic/^ • 
£*iysical , inotor ^ roobiiity/ 
interpersonal contfttwic^ 
. tional/ arK3 vpcati<^rial ■ 



2« All students i<3efttif ie($ 
as hearing iittpaii^ , 
mentally retarded, . 
E*iysically/ hab^i^^; - 
capped/ leattilhg 
disabled r brain l3arafiig^ 
speech and langiiage 
. impaired r sociaily 
emotionally distutbedi ' 
visually impaired or 
' severely miil tihand i*^ 
capped/ mentally gifted, 
and talented in need df 
special education 
programs and services > 



3 . Hie lEP^all handicapped 
students must have an 
annual career education 
goal and / when ^: 
appropriate / ^ , 
vocational education 
goal V ■ 
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Program Components 

4. Use of com- 
munity 
resources 

5^ Work experience 
ciDjectives 



6. Breadth of 
emftiasis on 
"wrk" 

?• Involvement of 
community 
resources 



Career Eaucation 



4. Active "partners" 
in delivering 
career education 
skills 

5. Provide skill 
training in se- 
lected vocational 
education area* 



6. Both paid and 
unpaid work 



7^ . Pr ivate sec tor / 
community service 
organizatioDi^P^ and 
volunteer . organi- 
zations 



8. General goal 8. Tb help stiiaents 

acquire skills that 
will enhance their 
life experiences. 
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Vbcational Eclucation 

4. Primarily serve in an 
advisory capacity 



5. To supplenent specific 
vocational skills taught 
in the classroom * 



6. E^id employment 



Special Eaucation 



4. Use of community re- 
sources as described on 
the lEP 



• 5. lb help students explore 
possible careers and 
and career interests , in- 
crease opportunity for 
independent living 

6. Varies. Increase 
student • s life skills 



7* Private nand- piirfrie^ sector ^;---A r r angenen ts^6qir 



employees 



8. To help students acquire 
skills that will allow 
them to gain initial 
entry into occupations . 



instructional settings 
in the private sector # 
community service 
organizations designed 
to promote a "life 
skills" approach to . 
instruction 

8. To provide students with 
an "appropriate" program 
of education as defined 
by the lEP 
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The Individualized Education Plan (lEP) 
As Program Fac i 1 i t a tor 

The lEP; Rationale/Purpose 

A major requirement of The Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L. 94-142) is the development of a written 
Individualized Education Program (lEP) plan for each student 
identified as exceptional and in need of special education. The 
lEP is the vehicle used to document the delivery of appropriate 
educational programs to special education students. The nature 
and extent of the special education program, as described in the 
student*s lEP, is determined by the needs of the student. 

Student needs and eligibility for special education are I, 
determined via- a multidisciplinary assessment process. Child 
Study Evaluation Teams (CSET) established in each school in 
Philadelphia hav^ primary responsibility for identifying 
appropriate educational plans for exceptional students and for 
developing written lEP plans that match the students' needs. 
Parents have a key role in this process. Parents act as core 
members of the CSET and are asked to actively participate in and 
approve of their child*s written lEP plan. 

The lEP enhances appropriate planning and monitoring of an 
individual student*s education program, and also provides a means 
by which teaching strategies and other educational practicesr can 
be objectively evaluated. An "appropriate" education is 
described through the cooperative development of the lEP. "Free 
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appropriate public education" can be translated as education 
designed to fit the child, as well as and education that is 
provided at no cost. 



Definition of the lEP 

The lEP in its simplest form is a written document developed 
as a result of a planning conference attended by the individuals 
most concerned with and responsible for a handicapped child's 
education — teachers, parents, and the school principal. The lEP 
is basically an instructional management device linl%ing special 
students with appropr^i,ate services. Thus, the lEP serves as a 
guide to aid in the proper placement of and programming for all 
hand icapped learners . 

Components of the lEP 

Public law 94-142 requires that all lEPs contain the 
following components: 

1. A statement of the student ' s present levels of 
educational performance 

2. A statement of. annual goals, including short-term 
instructional objectives 

3. A statement of the specific special education and 
related services to be provided to the student, 
and the extent to which the student will be^ able 
to participate in regular educational programs 

4. The projected dates for initiation of services and 
the anticipated duration of the services 

5. Appropriate objective criteria, evaluation procedures 
and schedules for determining, on at least an annual 
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basis, whether the short-term instructional 
objectives are being achieved 

6. YThe nature of the physical education component for the 
child must be identified. 

A complete description of each component and guidelines for 
judging the technical adequacy of a written lEP appear in 
Appendix A of this manual. Further, the School District of 
Philadelphia's Policy and Procedures Manual should be utilized as 
a key reference for the sequential steps in lEP development and 
related procedures designed ^|do ensure effective parental 
participation and adherence \o procedural safeguards. The 
purpose of the remaining sections of this chapter is to provide 
materials that will help educators use the lEP development 
process as an integral tool in the development of meaningful 
career planning and vocational programming for all handicapped 
students* 

Under P. L. 94-142, the definition of special education also 
includes "vocational education if it consists of, specially 
designed instruction, at no cost to the parents ,^ to meet Vhe 
unique needs of a handicapped child." Therefore, the lEP should 
describe the modifications and adaptations of instruction and 
equipment, and ^Jjje— supportive/related services [that are necessary 
for the handicappedSss^udent' s participation in vocational 
education. It is possible that students with a handicapping 
condition may not be viewed as handicapped in terms of^ a specific 
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vocational education program. If the students are able to 
succeed in a regular vocational education class withoutyd irec t 



special education assistance, curricular modif f^jration^^p-^r adapted 
materials, a statement of the full extent of 4heir participation 
in regular vocational education should be included in the lEP; 
For other handicapped students, key indicators of what is needed 
to make the regular vocational ' class viable for the handicapped- 
student should be documented. It is also important to, note that 
a student who does not require special education is not eligible 
for related services under Public Law 94-142. The lEP must also 
include justification for the student's type of placement and ^a~^ 
list of the ind ividuals responsible for implementing the lEP. 




The Individual Education Program Process 



In brief, the following sequential list of activities n^ay 



assist the lEP participants in developing the wr^ntrten lEP: 



1. 



Outlining areas on 
performances recori 
evaluation data 




oncern based upon previous student 
, assessment results and 



2. 



Prioritizing long-term goals 



3. 



Writing short-term objectives 



4. 



Specifying services needed 



•5. 



Specifying percentages of time" the student will 
receive the service 



6. 



Setting tijne lines with a beginning and ending 
date for each service 



V 
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7. Stating the time to be spent in regular classes 

it 

8« Making a placement recommendation 

9. Making specific ^recommendations for carrving out 
the lEP ' , ^ 

10. Establishing objective evaluation criteria^ 

While this list^dife helpful for a casual overview of the lEP ' 

processr a denser .examination of soiae aspects of the process is 

warranted. \ 

"The first .step 'in preparation for the lEP meeting should be 
for the participants to become familiarr to the fullest extent 



possible r wrth the stucJent for whom plans are to be developed. A 

complete review of CSET evaluation materials already prepared 

should be of invaluable assistance in this regard. Since an 

Individual Education Program must be in effect before special 

education and related services are provided to a child, 

background information and assessment data need to be a matter o 

record and, thus, easily obtainable at the time of the lEP 

process initiation. 

"Sitlingtori and Wimmer (1978) point out that a number of 
types of information are necesary in planning for the 
handicapped adolescent. They list the following 
informational areas: (1) medical, (2) education, (3) 
personal/social, (4) interests, (5) work habits and 
attitudes,* and (6) le^arning style. They further indicate 
that this information can be obtained in a number of ^ 
different ways: (1) medical examination ,( 2 ) paper and 
pencil testi|, (3) manual dexterity tests, (4) commercially 
developed assessment systems, (5) self -developed work 
samples, (6) behavior analysis, and ( 7 ) si tuational 
assessment. The vocational teacher can readily provide 
information in the last three areas by carefully observing 
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and analyzing a student • s performance . In many instances, 
however, the vocational teacher* will need assistance to 
develop the skills for analysis." (Vasa 1980) 

"In planning individual^prbgrams for the handicapped , the. 
vocatioj^l educator should be part of a cooperative/ 
multidisciplinary team, serving either as an immediate member of 
that team or as a resource person providing input." ( Dahl 1978) 

With the team membe/s in ^lace, the first area of concern is 
the relationship between the evaluation data on the child and the 
planning of the lEP ♦ ( Batemaa 1979 ) The section of the lEP 



dealing with the statement of^^annual goals and short-^term 
objectives will be one of the most important and frequently 
reviewed parts of the plan. 

lEPs must include written information describing the present 
levels of student performance. Linked to the levels of 
performance must be information describing the needs of the 
student which 'Should identify the most effective methods and 
materials that can be used to he^p. minimize learning problems. 

For the purpose of completing information under present 
•education levels, the term "assessment" is ui^ed to refer to the 
process of determining the student's levels of performance and 
corresponding instructional needs, as opposed to determining 
whether learner objectives have been met. Assessment should be 
viewed as a continuous prcfpess , a process that provides program 
planning information needed at each point of the decision making 
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process. Student information incited under present education 
levels will determine the content of the education j^fogramr as 
contained in the goals and objectives of the lEP. 

A variety of techniques can be employed to collect data on 
student functioning in the areas included under career education. 
The chart that follows has been adapted from Sitlington and 
-Clark, It summarizes a variety of assessment techniques and 
classifies them according to the type of^ information for whicli 
they are commonly used. This chart should assist program 

planners (CSET) to selecting assessment devices appropriate in 

i - ^ - - - - ^ ■ : 

the learner. The assessment methods must be identified on the 

) . ' 

lEP,^ 
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The assessment process should yield Specific information in a 



number of different areas. Instructional areas regarded by the 



student data are as follows: 

• OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PREPARATION (awareness, 
exploration, preparation) 

• DAILY LIVING SKILLS (basic academics, recrea-fe±Qn, and 
leisure) 

• PERSONAL-SOCIAL SKILLS (values, attitu^s, 
interpersopal relationships, individual , 
responsibility^ community awareness/involvement, 
positive self-image) 

Including these curricul'ar areas in a career education model 
that begins at the elementary level and continues throughout thd 
student's entire school experience will allow for the systematic 
coordination of school, family, and community components to 
enhance each individual Vs potential skills for et:onomic, social , 
arid personal fulfillment. 

Age, handicapping condition^ environment , arid skill level are 
factors that guide -and shape the educational program and 
determine the type of assessment data to be collected. These 
factors should assist the -educator , parent, and student in 
deciding whether the fociA of the educational program should be 
career awareness, exploration, or preparation. 

When describing the present education level of the 
handicapped student- it is important to remember the scope of 
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career training and to make certain that appropriate documen- 
tation is collected in relevant instructional areas. A career 
education program is comprised of a myriad of specific 
competencies that are soundly J^ased on adaptive skills. This 
adaptability, in turn, stems from a strong foundation in academic 
skills, a personal meaningful set of values, positive attitudes 
toward self and others, good work habits, satisfying and 
satisfactory human relationships, knowledge of occupatiqnal and 
leisure, alternatives , knowledge of the nature and realities of 
the world of work, and skills for daily living as well as for a 
job. All of these areas are addressed in the comprehensive 
career education curriculum adopted. by the School District of 
Philadelphia. / 

Although student needs will dictate the extent to which these 
curricular ^at^as are ^addressed on the lEP it is important to 
review each in light of a comprehensive career education model. 

Vocational/Occupational Guidance and Preparation 

Occupational guidance and preparation within a career 
education '<:urriculum include several emphasis areas. Among these 
are: occupational roles (producer and consumer), occupational 
vocabulary, occupational alternatives, and specific vocational 
training. 

Occupational preparation should be competency-based and 
should begin in the elementary school and continue in a . 
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systematic manner through the student's entire school experience. 
In* general, learners pass through four . stages of career education 
programming that tend to match the experiences of most persons 
entering the job market. Competency-based vocational education 
typically contains the following sequence: 

• Awareness 

• Exploration 

• Preparation • 

• Placement 

Present educational needs, and the student's age determine which— 
step of the model is appropriate. 

The School District of Philadelphia considers the following 
major competencies to fall within the range of occupational 
guidance arid preparation. These compete ncises correspond with the 
previously mentioned model and can be used to determine the 
directions of the assessment process. . - 

School District Competencies for Occupational 
Guidance and Preparation 

• Knowing and exploring occupational possibilities 

• Selecting and planning occupational choices 

• Identifying tools required for tasks in business, 
industry, commerce ^ ' 

• Exhibiting appropriate work habits and behaviors 

• Identifying interpersonal relationships 
involved in various career roles 
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• Exhibiting sufficient physical-manual skills 

m Ctotaining^tspecific occupational skill, and 
performing \ntry level tasks . 

• Seeking,- securing, and maintaining employment 

Daily Living Skills ' ' 

Competence in 'daily living skills relates directly to the 

individual's success in the world of work and to the student's 

7 • - 

ability to cope with life's daily demands. Daily living skills 
often overlap. Therefore, it -^is critically important to address . 
the daily living needs of the special learner when developing the 
lEP. For example, the skills required for reading a recipe in 
cooking a meal at home are the sa;ne as those needed for reading a 
recipe as a cook in a restaurant. 

Identifying individual strengths and weaknesses in skills 
related to daily liviag will enable the programmer to pinpoint 
priority instructional objectives related to current and emerging 
daily living demands. Compete no ieS associated with daily living 
skills are global and contain numerous subparts. They are most 
useful to the educator when they are viewed as end points of 
instruction. They should .help the educator determine what areas 
to assess and consequently what skills to teach. 

School Distr ic t Compe tertc ies 
for Daily Living Skills ^ 

• Educational awareness (basic skills) 



• Formulating future career options and appropriate 
preparatory plans ' 

• Managing family finances 

• Selecting , manag ing , and maintaining a home'^ 

• Caring for personal needs^ " ^ 

• Raising children, family living 

• Buying and preparing food 

• Buying and caring for clothes 

• Engaging in civic activities 



Utilizing recreation and leisure • 
Getting arpund the community ^ (mobilityj 
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Personal and Social Skills ' " 

Instruction in values, attitudes, and habits is important/ 
not in the sense of fostering the content of student values, 
(money, relig}.ous beliefs, race, education, sex, responsibility, 
work, leisure, and so forth^) , but rather in terms of teaching the 
student the propess of valuing* Values, attitudes, and habits 
are so interdependent that a rationale - for one is a rationale for 
the other two. Values, or those beliefs that are cherished,* lead 
perso'ns to assume attitudes or positions that reflect those 
beliefs. These attitudes, in turn , are manifested in relatively 
consistent and predictable 'behaviors , or habits. Assessment 
information that reveals behaviors^that are frequently in 
conflict with social values and mores, signal the need for* 
intervention. The lEP. should document the rt^ed and specify the^ 
intervention strategy. 
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In additiorir vocational/career; education should include a 
deliberate effort to assess and develop student skills in 
creating and maintaining positive human relationships. The 
ability to develop and maintain positive human relationships is a^ 
key factor to the success of the individual in school^ workf and 
community experience. 

It is cTear that handicapped children and youth who differ in 
personal-social character istics ^ as well as in their cognitive 
ability^ and psychomotor skill performance need specific 
instruction to deal with those aspects of human relationships 
that affect their acceptance or rejection. Such instruction 
should come from every possible source; it should come 
particularly from the school. 

.School District Competencies for 
Personal-Social Skills 

Competencies related to instruction in the area of personal- 
social skills can also serve as a guide for observing student 
behavior. These competencies are as ^follows: 

• Achieving self ^awareness 

• Acquiring self-confidence 

• Achieving socially responsible behavior 

• Maintaining positive Interpersonal skills and 
relationships 

• Achieving independence 
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• Achieving problem-solving skills * 

• Communicating adequately with othera. 

Student Evaluation ' * 

As educators plan and develop special education* programs to 
meet learner needs, it is important that they consider the whole 
child. Skills intrinsic to success in a work setting are-often 
the same or similar to skills required to deal With demands in 
the home or community. In order to determine the individual 
skills needed by each learner it is necessary to evaluate the 
student and record relevant information. 

A variety of evaluation techniques can and should be utilized 

to obtain an accurate educational profile of the present 

^ ■ ■< 

instructional levels of the student. This information should 
appear under present education levels and relate to the annual 
goals arv3«=^shor t-term objectives listed on the student's lEP. 

Annual Goals 

Annual goals must be included on the lEP. Annual goals are 
statements that describe what haijdibapped students can reasonably 
be expected to accomplish within a year in their^special * 
education program. As indicated in the previous section / there 
must be a direct relationship between the annual goals and the 
descriptors indaca€ing the present levels of educational 
performance . " 
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The following guidelines may be of assistance to the educator 
when annual goals are being developed: ^ 

• Set a direction and establish a priority, 

• Are independent of materials used and 
independent of grade level r 

• Look at more than one behavior, 

• Relate to majdr curricular areas 

• Are often measured by review of progress on 

• short-term objectives 

The current educational needs of the student determine 

whether or not"^ the annual ^oals -are appropriate. The selections 

of appropriate annual goal.i^' are determined at the lEP conference. 

The annual goals listed beJ.ow are samples. Their validity 

» 

and usefulness are individually determined according to the 

current needs of the learner. 

These are examples of annual goals for a vocational career 

education program: ' ^ ' 

• Student^will develop^ entry level skills in one or 
more of the following: 

Agriculture education ^ 

Business and office education 

Distributive education 

Health occupations 

^ Home economics 

' Trade and industry 

Technical education 

• Students will become familiar with job 
skills/requirements in a given occupational cluster 
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students will increase application skills in math 

Students will acquire mobility skills needed to 
travel to and from work 
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m Students will independently care for their hygien^ 

• Students will improve age appropriate socialization 
skills 

a ^ • 

m Students will acquire improved independent work 

habits 

Short-term Objec tives and Evaluation Procedures 

■ ' ■ ' ^ — I 

Short-term instructional objectives are mandated components 
of the lER. Short-term objectives ar6 measureable, intermediate 
steps between a handicapped student's present levels of 
educational performance and the annual goals that are established 
for the child. The objectives are derived from a logical 
breakdown of the annua^^^^^^ls . 

The short term objectives should look at only one behavior 
and should be written in a sequence that is logical for the 
student in light of diagnostic information such as rate of 
learning, learning style, strengths, and weaknesses. Short-terra 
objectives should be stated in behavioral terms. 



Behavioral Objectives 
A behavioral objeojtijii&^is a statement of what a student will 
be able to do when he/she has successfully completed a learning 
experience . 

A well-wri t.ten objective will include a statement of the 
following behavioral object ives : 
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Terminal Behavior — what t^|^student will be able to 
do to demonstrate that that have has learned. This 
usually takes the form of an action verb. 
Examples: 

identify 
select ^ 
separate 



say 
name 
repeat 
reproduce 
copy 
choose 



assemble^ 

construct 

measure 



operate 
remove 

turn oh (off) 
wash 
collate 
package 



b. Conditions — the circumstances or situation in whi^h 
the child wil,l perform. The materials to be u 
may even be specified. 
Condition can be stated as follows: 




• time 



allowances 



• restrictions 



during the shop period 
at regular intervals 

during a class discussion 

using recipe 

using papeir^^d pencil 

with assistance 

given a number line 

without assistance 
from memory . . 
voluntarily provides 
information 
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• combinations of timer allowances y and 
restrictions 



( 



voluntarily provides 
informatjjon at regular 
intervals 

from memory and using a 
paper and pencil 
only when asked and 
within the class 
period 

Criterion — the level of performance that will be 

accepted as correct or that ind icates that the 

behavior is considered learned. 

Criterion can be stated as follows: 

» % or # correct 80% of the time 

4 out of 5 correct 
within 90% 

'< " at least six times 

answers at leasj; once 
successful each time 
(100% implied) 

• time limits immediately 

within five minutes 
during the following week 

• qualitative 

descriptions grammatically correct 

^ neatly wit|i less than 

five errors 

so that engine runs 
smoothly 

as judged by the teacher 
Generally, the students are considered to have successfully 
completed an objective successfully if they have met the 
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criterion on three sjuccessive days. Simply stated, a behavioral 
objective specif ies Qliat, the student does and how well.. 



Eval uation Procedures 

A clear statement of appropriate objective criteria along 
with evaluation procedures and schedules to determine whether the 
instructional objectives that are being met must also be included 
on thi^ lEP. 

An objective evaluation measure is an assessment that 
measures the skill of the student based upon the conditions for 
performance as stated in the student's short-term objectives. 
The evaluation measure essentially determines whether a child has 
learned what was stated in the objective, given the conditions ' 
stated^ in the objective. The evaluation procedure is a pract^al 
test of the material or behavior the student acquired as a result 
of instruction. 

EvaluatiAn measures are used during the year to assess the 
child's learning and movement through objectives. Evaluation 
measures can be used at regular intervals (e.g. every six weeks) 
when a number of skills can be assessed. They can also be used 
at irregular intervals (e.g. at the culmination of a set of 
instructional activities). Whether at regular or irregular 
intervals, evaluation measures cOjitribute to a student's prograjn 
as a check on the student's progress and the efficacy of the 
instructional program. Results of the evaluation measures guide 
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the revision oE the student's lEP. 

The format of test items for objectively measuring student 
progress is dictated by the objective. If th^ behavior and 
conditions of the objective are clearly specified, it is likely 
that two different people could independently construct similar 
assessment measures for the same objective. 'There are, however, 
certain important measurement considerations that need to be 
understood when* one attempts to construct evaluation measures. 
Particularly important are the following: 

a. Be careful that the tests measure the specific skill 
as named in the objective (e*g. if the objective calls 
for i^dentif ication, the test should require 
identification, not naming or reciting). 

b. Be certain to keep in mind the kind of stimulus that is 
being presented to the child, the cognitive processes 
that are required for the child to go through before 
responding, and the kind of response required of the 

0 child. ^ 

c. Be certain that instructions are presented on a level 
that is understood by the child. 

d. Always construct tests that call for objective responses. 

e. Check that the test contains enough items to thwart a 

passing by "chance" alone. 

Objective evaluation procedures and schedules to determine if 

i 

learner objectives are being achieved are mandated components of 
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the written lEP, Student achievement, or lack of achievement, in 
reaching criterion in short-term objectives aids in evaluating 
program effectiveness and guide the revision of the lEP. 

; '. . ■ ' r 

Least Restrictive Environment , I 

The law mandates that special education students be educated 

Q 

in as normal a setting as possible. The mildly handicapped 
student usually requires minimal special education programming 
and related services in order to successfully f urTctton in the 
school environment. Likewise, the more severely handicapped 
sti^dent requires more extensive services and special education 
programs to meet learning needs. 

Since the lEP is the vehicle used to document the type and 
natujje of the educational progra-m, the lEP planning committee 
must apply the mandate of least restrictive environment (LRE) to 
ensure that the student's educational experiences occur, to the 
greatest extent possible, with nonhandicapped students. Thus, 
the vocational/career education component of the student's 
program should be based on learner needs with consideration for 
the least restrictive placement. Program(s) and placement(s) 
selected are documented on the lEP. 

If a special education student is receiving vocational 
training, the nature of the program must be considered before ""it 

is included in the lEP. If the program is essentially u^odified 

/ 

in any way, annual goals and short-term objectives are not 
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required ^but a statement of 'integration should be included to 
refleq^ this- participation. If, however, a special educatiort 
student is receiving vacationalv^ training , and the program has 
been modified in some way to meet individual learning need?,, this 
modification should be described under the student's primary 
assignment. Documentation of goals and objectives related to the 
corses the s^dent is taking needs to be provided. Iri such a 
case, a vocational educator should be invited to partic ipate in 
the lEP planning meeting. Similarly, if the handicapped student 
is participating in a work study or job placement program , this 
should be documented in the primary assignment and statement of* 
integration sectipns of the lEP. 

A critical step in the deve4^opment of an lEP is the 
specification of materials and/or related/special services needed 
in order to attain the goals and objectives. Such items include 
large print textbooks, captioned films, interpreted* services^, 
teacher aids to support classroom instruction^ lab area 
modifications, equipment modifications, special counseling, 
prosthesis or special orthopedic appliances." Some 
representative of supportive services that may be required 

nclude speech therapy, remedial reading classes, behavioral 
planning, social work, services , interpreters, instructional aides 
and/or mobility aidfes; (Demos and Johnson, 1978) "A teacher^'s 
aide may be needed* to make taped recordings of text material or r 



ta provide special tutorial assistance • The^ parents, 
administrators, special education teachers and vocational 
teachers should all contribute to specify the specific services 
needed for the student to participate effectively, in the specific 
selected vocational program. 

There is a need to develop inventor ies^of available services 
within a^ system so that there can be more sharing of services 
across the school district. More effort may be needed to find 
services that fit the needs of the child rather than fitting the 
child into existing services (Geiser 1980) • Services to be 
provided by outside agencies should be considered as well as 
those provided by the local dist^z'iCt, "Vocational rehabilitation 
services, for example, may be needed in order for a student to 
obtain employment. CETA funds for on-the-job training or special 
^ssistance from the Employment Services may also need to be 
utilized. Lists of available community services should be 
compiled for use in developing lEPS; many parents would benefit 
from this information." (Hull .1977) 

/ ■ - ' 

The Role of Vocational Education iry the Development and 
Implementation of the lEP 

Almost all handicapped studetvts are identified and have 

already participated in special /education programs before they 

are old enough for vocational /education programs. When a student 

is ready for placement in vocational education, the vocational 
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educators should be involved in the meeting to develop the 
vocational education component of the student •s Individualized 
Education Program, * Responsibilities of vocational education 
include . ' 

• ensuring 'that appropriate vocational education 
representatives participate in the meeting to 
develop the^ Individualized Education Prograjn ( lEP) 
plan; 

• ensuring that the vocational education placement 
is appropriate; and 

-■• 

• ensuring that the vocational education specified 
in the student's lEP is provided, monitored , and 
advised as appropriate. (Davis and Ward 1978) ' 

Handicapped students enter a vocational education program as part 

of tneir special education programming based on needs identified 

in their lEP, Some handicapped students *may^enef it from the 

same vocational programs as nonhand icapped students; however, 

when additional supportive services are identified on the lEP 

they may be provided through either vocational education or 

special education funding. The delivery of the total program as 

described on the lEP becomes the responsibility of the ^rhool 

district. It is of critical importance that a vocational 

educator who is thoroughly familiar with programs and service 

options participate in lEP development. Such individuals may 

include the following : 

• Vocational Education Supervisor 
* • Department Head 

• Vocational Eval uator 
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• Specialist who conducted components of a vocational 
assessment ^ 

• Vocational Education Teacher who will instruct the 
'handicapped student 

• Supportive Services Personnel such as a Vocational 
Guidance Counselor, Vocational Resource Teacher 

^p,.===^ and/or a Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 

It i^also important for: the designated person to convey 
significant findings directly to the vocational instructor. 
Mechanisms for such communication between lEP development 
participants and specific service providers need to be firmly - 
estabij-shed ay each school site. 

Once a student is enrolled in a vocational cqurse, the « 
instructor can gather additional information to aid in later 
revisions of the lEP.. This information may include: "student 
interests-; personal and career goals; psychomotor skills; 
social/interpersonal skills, personal hygiene; communication 
skills; reinforcers; attendance records ; knowledge and use of 
equipment; attention span; academic skills, samples of classroom 
work; class participation; j^b evaluation^ observations of ^ 
learning style; student learning strengths; successful 
.instructional techniques; and, vocational assessment 
information." (Vasa 1980) Further, vocational instructors have 
information regarding their individual programs which is 
essential to lEP development. Such areas include: "course 
objectives; course outlines; necessary learner abilities, such as 
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reading skills, psychomotor skills, etc, ; safety requirements for 

the course; employment opportunity outlook in the area; 

prerequisite skills necessary for -^the course; evaLuji tion/grading 

procedures utilized in the course. This information can insure 

the appropriateness of student placements. No other person is as 

knowledgeable as the individual teacher about the specifics of 

each course." (Vasa 1980) ' 

"As a member of the lEP development team, the vocational 
^ ^ teacher or representative should help prepare a summary 
of findings that influence the student's vocational 
prescription. That prescription is a statement of annual 
goals and short-t^rm objectives. Prescribing goals and 
objectives for prevocational and vocational education 
requires assessment data that indicate the individual's 
present achievements in the psychomotor, cognitive, and 
affective domains. A lisj^ of course performance objectives- 
and entry level requirements must be available. The team 
members 'can then describe the annual goals in general terms 
and specify the objectives that need to be achieved. 
Environmental "^requirements for a particular handicap 
should be nqted so that modification of facilities, 
equipment, or suppoi^t services can be a part of the 
program plan or lEP, when appropriate. 

An effort must be made to explain how to prescribe 
programs that prepare h'andicapped persons for employment 
In prescribing programs leading to employment, these 
five components should be considered: # 

1) Vocational course expectations, ^ 

2) Prerequisite skills and knowledge, 

3) Living skills , 

4) Supervised \york experience , and 

5) Employabili ty and social behaviors. 
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Employability skills and knowledge related to searchin^^ 
applying, being interviewed for a 30b, as well as retaining 
a job and advancing in a job, should be included in the 
lEP development . Goals and objectives specifying on-the-job 
training in, a cooperative or apprenticeship program are also 
1 'desirable components." (McKinney & Seay 1979) 

The five preceeding cojnponents are important to a team that 

is making planning decisions for special needs students, 

"An equally important aspect is that the vocational 
educator takes a personal inventory of his/her teact\ing 
strategies and techniques and then determines modifications 
to improve teachincL and to accommodate the special needs 
student. In addition, educational plann.ers need to be 
aware of the knowledge the vocational educator has about 
the community and ttie school* By the nature of vocational 
education, the vocational teacher generally has contact* 
with business and governmental agencies which the special 
educator >and parents may not have • This knowledge can be - 
helpful in planning for experiences which will provide 
practicums fcir students in the work world. Areas where 
the voc^tioi/al educator, may have additional knowledge 
and information to contribute about the community and^ 
school are: ancillary services necessafty for Success 
in the vocational classroom;, school work experience^ 
opportunities; 'cooperative ed ucation resources; field 
experiences and opportunities; employment outlook; job 
placement services; and knowledge of agencies and services." 
( Vasa " 1980) ' 

Vocational educators will find that parents will often serve 
as eager partners in helping handicapped students achieve their 
place in the adult worldy of work. In order to take full 

advantage of this potentially fruitful partnership, vocational 

It) 

educators mil^*t provide parents with, the information they need 
about vocational programming for special needs youth. Parents 
may need a .better understanding of-- > 

• V What* to expect from the school vocational program. 
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• The scope of the vocational education program , 

•„ The program-'s safety standards and provisions, 

i 

• The ways the parents can support the acquisition 
of specific skills, 

• The grading and evaluation procedures utilized 
by the school system, 

• The content, and rationale of the career education 
program^ 

V 

• The acquis! tion of ^ skills by their child, 

. • The needs of Jthe vocational program for^f,Xiture 
I growth and development, 

, • The performance of their respective children in 
the vocational program. ( Meers 1980) 

THE IPP 

, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENT 



Recommendation* of the 

CSET/CSRC: 


Vocational Education Program ( s) documented 
on lEP. Information shoul^ appear^ under : 


1. Student's voca- 
tional needs can be 
met within standard 
vocational programs ^ 


1. Identify student's Primary Assignment (s) 
and Statement^ of Integration*. Soecify the 
vocational education program in which th^ 
student will be enrolled. ( 


■ m ■ 

2- Student's voca*- 
tional education 
needs can be, met in 
the regular educa- 
tion program with 
the assistance af 
related' services. 
Services should be 
spe'c i f ied . There 
are several options ' 
available. 


2. Primary Assignment ^and , Statement of 
Integration under Related Services indi- 
cate the specific service and the dates 
for Initiat^^on and Duration of s\|ch 
services - * 


2. Student's VQca- ,^ 
tional education 
needs can be met 
best ' through 
special education 
programming 


** 

3. Identify the student's Primary 'Assign- 
ment and Statement of Integration. Specify 
Related Services, where appropriate. Present 
Education Levels, Annual Goals, Short Term 
Objectives , Evaluation Procedures and 
Schedules . 



Assessment/ Evaluation Process 

The preparation an lEP for handicapped students must 
include a career component that specifies annual and short-term 
goals for appropriate prevoca tional or vocational training 4 The 
process of^ individualizing the educational program implies that 
pupils be evaluated so that 'reasonable sttements about levels o.f 
functioning can be made. Evaluation must be performed in any 
eurricular area determined appropriate for instruction. 
Evaluation m the area of career preparation is threfore 
required. ' . ^ 

It is important ^that certain assumptions or ground rules be 
understood and accepted if evaluation of pupils is to produce 
meaningful results. The following assumptions are basic^^t^ 
education generally, and are presented here .for purpose 
developing , sound individualized career components for handicapped 
students in the School District of Philadelphia. 



Assumptions 

1. Career assessment (career education areas, prevocati^6n^l , 
- and vocational) includes assessment of pupils as well as 
programs. These are inseparable, interdependent, and 
overlapping. - 




2. The delineation of options for prevocat ional and 
vocational training and the competencies required for the 
successful completion of the options will provide the 

. ' direction for and enhance efficient^ assessment of pupils. 

3. The purpose of assessing pupils is to describe 
appropriate programs for the pupils and not generate 
data that supports exclusion of the pupils from programs 
or placement, ' ^ ^ ■ 

4. Individualization is highly desirable, achieveable , and 
applicable to all pupils, handicapped or not, 

5. All pupils profit from systematic instruction and must 
have' access to all options for career training if they 
demonstrate the required skills, 

6. Decisions for electing any training option :^r pupils'^ 
must be based on high expe;ctations for the pupils. 

Career assessnient, pr.evocational or vocational, requires that 
pupils be tested in order to gather information useful for 
planning programs and for making sound recommervd^tions for 
placement. It is recommended that those responsible for the 
assessment of pupils generate an ^sse^sment plan to accomplish 
this goal, ^ssessment plans should include means to evaluate the 
pupils' personal his'^.ory, social maturity, general aptitude , 



achievement in relevant skills levels, and worker job skills. 
There are many ^measures , instruments, or .strategies' that can be 
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used to derive valid information about pupils and programs. The 
selection of any measure, instrument, oiJ strategy should be based 
on a number of considerations. These considerations are 
elaborated in the role specific manual on student assessment and 

umber of options avafilable for career 
training, the constraints that. time limits place on stff 
responsible for assessment, and the preparation of lEPs to name a 
few. It is important to emphasize that while the above 
considerations, primarily adminis tractive in nature, may Shape the 
strategy used for assessing pupils, any strategy must de detailed 
with the preparation of the lEp in mind. 

The assessment/evaluation process is ah integral part of the 
development and implementation of the lEP. Assressment/evaluation 
precedes the student's choice of and placement in a vocational 
program. Assessment is a multifaceted and multiphj^ed f»rocess 
that starts in the elementary pchool years. From J^fTificant 
career development and prevocational experiences throughout the 
total school program kindergjarten through twelfth ^grade , 

o 

infarmation regarding student's interests, maturity, motivation, 
self-confidence, emotional stability, work tolerance , need for 
supervision, and other work-related traits and attitudes can be 
obtained. 

The CSET te^am is rfesppnsible for initiating and supervising 
t 

the assessment/evaluation process. The assessment/evaiuat ion 
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procedure may be initiated" by any of the following several 
events: 



• 


The 


appropriate age or grade level of the student, 


• 


The 


request of the parent. 


• 


The 


request of the student, 


• 


The 


request of professional personnel jnnonitoring 




the 


student ' s ed ucational process • 



Preceding placement in a secondary vocational or pccupationally 
related program, the CSET, team gathers information from all 
available sources including: health records7 guidance records; 
parent interviews; interest inventories; records of academic, 
social maturity, and psychomotor skills; and records of the 
student's participation in career development activities. 

The earlier Planning System (CPS) is a career defvelopment 
program utili2fed in the Philadelphia Junior High school classes. 
The Career Planninq System, implemented through the 'special 
education teacher, contains descriptive career information and 
provides simulaPfed activities for information about a variety of 
occupational areas. The CPS helps students develop the skills to 
assess personal interests and aptitudes relative to career 
planning decfisions. This material has been specif ically adapted 
for use with mildly hhndjLcapped students. 

Specific opportunities for structured " in-shop" exploration 
experiences ar^available for 9th grad^ ' students in the 
Phidtedelphia schools> A pJLacement in pne of these programs is 
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planned by t|;ie CSET on the basis of the review of the student's 
strengths, weaknesses, and interests'*. Students are scheduled for 
participation in Business Education, Home Economics and 
Industrial Arts courses for "hands-on" exp erie nces and 
exploration activities. Placements wust be carefully monitored 
and evaluated as they provide excellent data sources for later 
specific vocational training decisions. Specific, consistent 
5<.observational techniques and recording procedures should be used. 
J If further information is needed, the student can be referred for 
formal work evaluation services where work samples, situational 
assessment and/or on-the-job expl^oration can be utilized to 
assess a student's work skills, work habits and attitudes. This 
information is then correlated with the student's ^rea pf 
interest for work'. Students may require vocational counseling or 
further vocational exploration experiences before an appropriate 
placement decision can be reached. 

At all times, the student should be considered an intregrstl 

I 

part of the decision making team, along with the stiadent's 

^ , ' ■ - * ■ - • 

parents and CSET personnel. In addition, the results of the 

assessment should be discussed with the student. 

When vocational instructors f'rom the student's program area 

of interest are invited to participate in the pre-placelnneiit 

meeting ( s potential career goals can^be developed'. Thp 

vpcational educator should serve as either an irnmediate member of 
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the cooperative, mul tid iscipl inary team or as a resource person 

providing input to the CSET team. The vocational teacher has.- 

valuable information regarding £he scope of the program and the 

necessary prerequisite skills for success in the program. This 

« 

input provides valuable information • for the CSET, team. 

Should the assessment indicate a need for support services 
(for examp^r medical, psychological > social and/or personal 
services or work adjustment training )/ the^ -appropriate school and 
community personnel ne^ to be n^ified.' Any identified needs 
for physical modifications of equigment ot facilities .should be 
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planned for^and in place -when the student begins the vocational 
o^r occupationail training program. 

The lEP conference is scheduled after all . available 
information has been accumulated and the student's area of career 
irvterest has been tentatively determined. At the time of the lEP 
^conference, the CSET personnel , 'parent { s ) , and the student (where 
appropriate) agree to place the vocational program choice on . the 

lEP. - ' 

As a result of the assessment/evaluation process, students 
should have a Ijetter understanding of. their aptitudes, abilities, 
aiTd Interests related to potential career goals. Hopefully,, this 
understanding will allow them to enter formal employment training 
.with feelings of readiness and expectations for success, . 
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^ Vocational Placement Processes 

The process for vocational education placement of handicapped 
students should be considered afteV adequate and appropriate 
assessment data have been gathered ^ exploratory information and 
experiences have been provided, and the desired program choice 
has been , reviewed by CSET personnel, including a vocational staff 
representative, parents and the student. * 

A wide variety o*f vocational programs'' and supportive* services 
are provided so that stu^nts having varying degrees of 
disabilities can be accommodated . The severity of som^ student's 
handicaps may restrict their participation in regular, vocational 
education programs'; but at all times, the student must be placed 

in^ the least restrictive environment as mandated- by p.L, 94-f*42. 

f' , - " 

Currently, there are four basic delivery' systems that provide 
vocational education programs for students in the School District 
of Philadelphia. The delivery systems are located in (1)* four 
area vocational technical schools, (2) twenty-one comprehensive 
high schools and ^even junior high schools, (3) two skills 
centers, and ,C4 ) , f oui^'teen ^sp^cial education centers and 
alternative program settings. 



Handicapped pupils,' their parents and/or teachers may request 
-access to approved vocational programs. Options for the 
vocational education of any handicapped pupil should be explored 
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at the school in which the pupil is enrolled befbre seeking ^ 

N 

access to the Skills Centers and Area Vocational Technical 
Schools, The following procedures will ensure that requirement^ 
for nondiscriminatory access to vocational programs by 
handicapped students will bejnet. Further delineation of these 
procedures to clarify &taff responsibilities is encouraged, but 



It is important that the esse ijry.a l framework and* sequence be 
maintained • 



Procedures for Admitting Handicapped - 
Students to Comprehensive High Schools i 

1. Students, parents or school-based staff may request access jto 
vocational progr^4ns in the comprehensive high schools. 
Exploratory visits| to specific programs may be arranged by the 
principal and/or CSET members for groups of pupils and their 
parents, 

2, The CSET at the comprehensive high school is responsible for 
gathering ^d reviewing the evaluation of the student in order to 
determine |[he appropriateness of the specific program chosen by 
the student and his/her parents, y 

3- representative from the Department of Vocational Education 
shoujtd be present at the time the CSET reviews pupil records and 
rec<^mmends appropriate vocational placement. 

■ ' • 
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Procedures for Admitting Hand icapped Students 
to- Area Vocational Technical Schools 

1. Applications are made available to pupils and their parents ^2 
at their home school. Exploratory visits may be arranged 
for groups of pupils and their parents by the home school 
representatives . 

2. Applications to the A.V.T. Schools are completed at the 

^ A.V.T. School by the student. Applications are submitted to 
the A.V.T, School during the time period designated by the 
Field Operations calendar of organization for admission' to - 
vocational technical schools . A copy of the completed 
application is sent to the home school.^' 

3. a) If the applicant is suspectled to be hand iscapped , the? 

' identification process is initiated at the home school as 
per special education procedures. If the handicapped is 
confirmed, the CSET folder with a copy of the application 
to the A.V.T. School, is sent to the District Review 
Committee (District 2 for application to Bok, District 4 
for applications to Dobbins, District 5 for applications 
to Mastbaum and District 6 for applications to Saul.) 

b) If the applicant is known to be handicapped, the CSET 
folder with a copy of the application to the A.V.T. 
School is sent to the District Review Committee (District 
2 for applications to Bok, District 4 for applications 
for Dobbins, District 5 for applications to Mastbaum and 
District 6 for applications to Saul.) 

4. The District Review Committee meets to review applications to 
the^ A.V.T. Schools from handicapped pupils^* Two 
representatives (academic and shop persons) from the A.V.T. 
School will be required to attend this meeting. 
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5. The District Review Committee decides: 

a) to admit the handicapped pupil to the A.V.T. School - 
full time or shared time ( represej:itatives from the 
A.V.T. School may carry copies of documents and records 
in the CSET folder back to the A.V.T. School at this 
point) : or . ^ 

b) not; to admit to the A.V.T. School and makes alternative 
recommendations for program 'and placement (Skills 
Center, comprehensive high school or special education 
center with vocational programs); or 



c) to request further evaluation from vocational education 
specialists or from the CSET. These evaluations^will be 
returned to the District Review Committee and the^ ^WIF'^^%y 
admissions procedure will be res.umed from step 4 above. 

6. A visit to the A.V.T. School may be arranged by the hom:e^ 
school representative to have the parent and pupil review 
site and program prior to the IgP conference. ) ^ 

Procedures for Admitting Handicapped 
Students to Skills Centers I ■ ^ 

1. Applications are made available to pupils and their parent? 
at the home school. Exploratory visits may be arranged for 
groups of pupils and their parents by the home 
representatives . 

2. Applications to the Skills Centers are completed at the home 
school . 

3. a) If the applicant is suspec ted to be handicapped, 4the . 

i^dentif ication process is initiated at the home school as 
per special education procedures, (if the handicap is 
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conf irmed% the CSET folder with the applicatioa. to the 
Skills Center is sent to the Digtrict Review Conunittee in 
District Office (District 6 for applicatiqns to A. Philip 
Randolph or District 8 for applications to A» Alvin 
^wenson # ) 

b) If the applicarvfc^is known to be handicapped, the CSET 

folder With the application to the Skills Center is sent 
to the District Review Committee in the District Office' 
(District^ 6 for applications to A. Philip Randolph or 
District 8 for applications to A. *Alvin Swenson.) 

The District Review Committee meets to decide 6n applications 

to., the Skills Centers from handicapped pupils. A 

representative from the Skills Center is requested to attend 

this meeting . *' * 

The District Revievj Committee decides to: 

a) admit to the Skills Center; or ^ 

b) not to admit to Skills Center and *make alternative 
recommendations for placement^.; or' 

c) requ^t further evaluation from vocational education 
specialLists assigned to the Divisional Career or from the 
CSET, and return to District Review Committee, Stfep 4 
above . ^' ■ . ■ 

If the student is admitted to the Skills Center the 

representative from the Skills Center carries copies of CSET 

evaluation reports to the Skills Center. 

Visit to Skills Center may be arranged by home school 

representative to have parent and pupil review site ajnd 

program prior to. the lEP conference. . ^ 
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vocational Placement Options 

There are seven major vocational curricula from which • * 
students may chpose a program of study. They are Agriculture % 
Education, Business and Office Education, Distributive Education, 
Health Occupations, Home Economics, Trade and Industrial 
Education, and Technical Education, A complete listing, of the 97 
vocational program curricula currently offered in the School 
District of Philadelphia follows as Appendix A. The listing, is 
organized to include the following information:' the course 
title, the course description, the United States Office of 
Education Code Number (U-S.O.E-)/ and the Pennsylvania Vocational 
Education Management Information System Code number (VEMIS). 

It is expected that the "least restrictive- environment" for 

many handicapped students may be regular vocational education 

programs. .Such placements may require identifying procedures for 

If ^ ■ 

modifying existing "regular" vocational programs, especially in 
Jierms of creating educational opportunties relating to new and 
emerg'ing entry level job opportunties. The f ompe tency-based 




vocational instruction (CBVI) is a^ key procedure in modif lying 
jcurrent instructional programs . It is feltthat successful 



attainment of program goals by handicapped students is gr^tly 
enhanced by the use of CBVI and supportive services. . . , 



vocational Training Through 
Competency Based ' Vocational instruction 

« * 

vocational educators are faced with the challenge of. teaching 
•Students entry-level job skills that respond to technological 
advances and changing work force needs. It is important for 
vocational teachers to determine the criteria for successful 
performance of specific job skills and to know when and how to 
assess those skills effectively. Vocational teachers need to 
know how the labor market in certain oci^upations will vary and 
how their programs can ad3ust to meet changing labor require- 
ments. Special education teachers are/ also faced with the 
challenge of t^achm^ students entry-]ievel job skills and the 
abilities to perform effectively, in the world of work. 

The use of coirfc^e tency-based vocational ins truction ( CBVI) and 
local employer advisory committees meets these challenges. 
Current information provided from the advisory committees on an 
ongoing basis can be easily synthesized into existing CBVI 
curriculum. The format, approach'', and style of CBVI is 
especially suited to special needs learners. 

Competency-based vocational instruction offers a systematic 
and' flexible instructional approach for addressing the challenge 
of changing work skitls. CBVI is responsive to the different 
learning characteristics and learning styles of students and can 
incorporate a variety of teaching strategies. CBVI spells out 
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performance requirements in the form of objectives and provides 
step-by-step directions which lead students toward competency^ or 
successful demonstrated perjformance of, job tasks. CBVI is a 
flexible, systematic approach in which students work at their own 
pace in an individualized program. Osing a sequence of /' 
performance objectives and learning experiences or activities, 
students work toward successful performance of occupational 
tasks. Their performance is evaluated on ^the basis of criteria 
stated in the perfo.rmance objectives. - 

Competency-based instruction is an approach to [vocational 
education in which the student is required to demonstrate mastery 
of identified tasks in order t^ achieve entry-level competency 
for an occupation. Actual performance of a task insures that the 
student has not only the cognitive knowledge- required but also 
the ability to perform operations that are essential to the job. 

The following characteristics of CBVI are especially, 
pertinent .to special needs learners : 

1. CBVI programs are based upon the employer-verified 
competencies neecJed by entry-level workers in 
specific occupations. The skills, knowledge, 
behaviors, and attitudes are demonstrated by the 
students so that the teacher can assess actual 
performance against specific evaluation criteria. 
2'. Students know the learning objectives and evaluation 
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criteria before they start,, using the instructional 
% materials for each task. Performance objectives 
define the needed skills an<3 the criteria to |>e 

used for evaluation. Students can assess, for 

0 ' ' ' ' '• 

themselves, if mastery has been achi-e^/ed. 

3. Th^^earning process and instructional materials 
aEte individualized . The student' s program is self- 

X^y" paced and learning activities are tailored to meet 

individual learning styles and characteristics. 
Students are provided with simulated situations in 
order to practice and demonstrate their skills in 

4 

an occupational setting. 

4. The student participates in planned supplementary 

I* 

activities and uses resources designed to reinforce 

r 

the learning activites. The student does not work %k> 
alone all of .the time and frequently participates, 
in demonstrations and other group activities. 

5. The instructional, program is designed to provide^ 
immediate evaluation and feedback after each 
l^rning experience . Specific , criterion-referenced 
evaluation devices are used to assess the student's 
progress and performance./ 
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6.. The operat^ional units are self-contained and include ^il 
of the information essential to accomplish the expected 
performance • j \ 

7. Assessment of the student's performance is used as the 
^ primaWy source of evidence for determining entry-level 

competency. Ob]ecti\re evaluations of the student's 
knowledge, skills, performance and attitudes are 
completed prior to certifying' that the student is 
compe^jl^jlilb perform entry-level tasks within a given 
occupation. 

A sample chart of an Electronics Core CBVI Curriculum and a 
sample Student Task Completion Report follow. . 
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Electronics Core Curriculum 
Compe(ency/Tasl< Chart 
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STUDENT TASK COMPLETION REPORT 

■ \ 



REPORT # AOSP0302 



. XDNes X3HN R 
244« g ANY STREET 
ANY CITY. STATE t9l25 



PROGRAM 
CLEC. CQNSTR. 



A. PHXLif RANDOLPH SKILLS CENTEP 
STUDENT TASK COnPLETION REPORT 



VCRSXOlfi 



1^17/80 



HOME SCHOOL 
8IRTH0ATE 
ENROLL DATE 
STATUS 



ANY SCHOOL 
lO/2S/t962 
Od/1978 
ACTIVE 

' PAYS ATTEND INC 
HO TU WE 



824. QOl 
824.002 
^ 824. ,0 0 3 
824. 004 
824. 005 
824 .006 
,82*4. .0 07 
824. 008 
824. 009 
•24. 010 
624. Oil 
824. 0 12 
824*. 013 
B24. 014 
824 .015 
824. 016 
824. 017 
B24. 0 18 
824. 019 
824. 020 
824. 021 
1924. 022 
824. 024 
824. 025 
824^. 028 
824. 031 
824 . 033 
824. 035 
824 . 0 36 
824 . 038 
824 . 0 39 
824. 040 
824. 041 
B24 . 042 
824. 044 
824. 047 
824. 046 
824. 051 
824. 052 
824. 053 
824. 054 
824. 056 
824. 060 
824. 063 
824. 064 
824. 066 
824. 068 



TASK OR SKILL PROFICIENCY 

INSTALL A TWIST TYPE SOLDERLESS CONNECTOR 
INSTALL A SCREW TYPE SOLDERL'ESS CONNECTOR 
WIRE A THREE WIRE CROUf^DED PLUG 
UNDERSTAND ELECTRONS THEORY ^ 
UNDERSTAND MAGNETIC PRINCIPLE 
UNDERSTAND ELECTRICAL PRODUCT ION . MAGNETl C 
UNDERSTAND^ ELECTRICAL PRODUCT ION . CHEM ICAL ^ 
CHECK LINE VOLT IN FUSE PANEL W/NEQN TESTER 
CHECK MAIN FUSES IN FUSE PANEL W/NEON TESTEil 
UNDERSTAND ELECTRICAL PRODUCT'l^ON . LIGHT 
UNDERSTAND ELECTRICAL PRODUCT ION . HEAT 
REPLACE DEF CART FUSES IN FUSE PANEL PULLOUT 
UNDERSTAND CONDUCTORS ^ INSULATORS 
UNDERSTAND SERIES CIRCUIT DC 
CHECK CART FUSES W/CONT'lNUITY TESTER 
INSTALL CARTRIDGE FUSES '*IN A SAFETY SWITCH 
RESET A TRIPPED CIRCUIT BREAXEf? 
CHECK A FUSE WITH AN OHMMETER 
CHECK A FUSE WITH A VOLTMETER* 
REPLACE A BURNT OUT FUSE L1(IK 

^EST INSULATION RESISTANCE OF MTR W/A MEGGER 
MARK A MOTOR FOP QISASSEMBLY 
REMOVE A MOTOR FROM ITS MOUNT 
DISASSEMBLE A MOTOR 

INSTALL A BALL BEARING ON A ROTOR 
REASSEMBLE A MOTOR 
REPLACE BRUSHES IN A MOTOR 
' REMOVE A SET SCRES^ TYPE PULLEY FROM A MOTOR 
INSTALL A SET SCREW TYPE PULLEY ON A fOTOR 
INSTALL A KEY WAY TYPE ,PULLEY ON A MOTOR 
CONNECT DUAL VOLT. REPULSION MTR FOR LOW VOL 
CONNECT A DUAL VOLTAGE REPULSION MOTOR FOR H 
CONNECT DUAL VOLT CAPACITOR MTR FOR LOW vOLT 
CONNECT A DUAL VOLTAGh CAPACITOR MOTOR FOR H . 
CON^<ECT A THREE PHASE 'Y* CONNECTED MOTOR FO 
REVERSE A REPULSION MOTOR 
REVERSE A THREE PHASE MOTOR 
REVERSE A TWO PHASE MOTOR 

REPLACE A DEFECTIVE SINGLS POLE MANUAL MOTOR 
REPLACE A DEFECTIVE LIMIT SWITCH 
REPLACE A DEFECTIVE HAND-OF F -AUTO SWITCH 
REPLACE A DEFECTIVE) THMEE PHASE MANUAL MOTOR 
REPLACE A DEFECTIVE CONTROL COIL IN AN aCHOS 
WIRE LIMIT SW TO ACROSS-THE-L INE STARTER 
WIRE 5T0/STA PBUTTON STA TO ACROSS-THE-LINE 
MEAS MTR SUNNING CURRENt W/SNAP-QN VOLT-AMP- 
TEST MTR FOR GRnDS W/ANSNAP-ON VOLT-AMOP -OHM 



STARTED 



FINISHED 
04/03/79 
04/03/79 
D4/03/79 
•4/18/79 
•04/l6/79 
l)4/f8/79 
04/03/79 ^ 
04/03/79 
04-/ 0 3/ 79 
04/18/79 
0 3/14/79 
12/19/79 
03/14/79 
15/16/79 
04/03/79 
04/03/79. 
M/03/7f 
94/03/79 
*12/19/7J3 
04/03/79 
04/03/79 
13/14/79 i7 
03/14/79 
04/03/79 
•4/03/79 
•4/03/79 
•4/03/79 
0 4/03/79 
04/03/79 
05/16/79 
04/18/79 
04/18/79 
04/18/79 
04/18/79 
03/14/79 
04/18/79 
04/18/79 
12/1^/78 
04/18/79 
14/18/79 
04/V8/79 
12/19/78 
04/18/79 
0^/16/79 
04/18/79 
04/18/79 
03/14/79 



HOURS 



V 
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. Supportive Services ' ^ / , 

Special educators use the term. " related "feerv^pes" 'and 
vocationar edQ^tprs use • the term Ssupportive ox^ suppott 
services"; however , both /terms have basically the same meaning. ' ^ 
Th4 appropriate ^tildzation -of related/supportive seTTvices oiteil 
determj.nes the success or 'failure a hand ica^pped Studeiit in a 

vocational program. Related services are described in P.L. 

. . ■ . * J*. . 

94-142, The EducaJ:ion for All Handicappeci Children Act of 1975# 

while^ supportive services are described in P.L. ,94-482 ^ The 

Vocational Education Amendments Act of 1976* • 

Suppd^rtive/rel^a ted. services are* those educational a^nd ^ , • 

^ ' / . ' ' . * ■ . ^' 

noned ucational services tha*t are necessary for a handicapped 

child to benefit, from an "appropriate^," educational pr'ogram' as 

' ' . ^ - ' " , ^ r ^ ^ , 

documented on" the lEP. * ^ ^ ' 

The Rules and Regulations related to P.L. 94-142-iis^s ^uch , . , 
related services as — Z": ' . ' 

f transportation, ; - * 

• speech pathology and aud iolo.gy'; *' . 

• psychological services; 

^ f ^ysical and occupational therapy; 

• recreation; ^ '\ ' 

• early identification and assessment) " , " 

• counseling services;"^ - ^ 

• medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes; 

■ , - ■ 



• health services; 

• social work services in schools; and 
^# • parent counseling and training.. 

The Supportive services traditionally provided by vocational 
education as identified in P.L, 94-482 include, in addition to 
those previously lifted are as fpllowsl:* 

• supportive instruction for individual students in 
cooperation with the regular instructor (and 
individualized .assistance in the classroom or 
laboratory), , • 

• supportive educational services such as assistance from an 
interpreter, note'taker, direct reader, tutorial aide, 

• bilingual specialist, or attendant for the physically 

: handicapped',' ' 

• speci-alized vocatlfCljval counseling and guidance services, 
and, ' . ' ' " ' * 

^•«^, job placement and. foilow-up, (Davis & Ward 1978) 
The de\>elopment of effective related/supportive services is a 
key element of^ the school district's car^fer planning and 
voc'ational education programming for handicapped students. The 
establishment of a vocational resource room program and the use 
of paraprof essional training assistants have provided a major 
improvement to^ Philadelphia's vocational programs. In addition, 
for matters related to vocational programs, each district has 
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designated an instructional advisor 'to provide direct 
coordina^tron between thp district office and the school operating 
the vocational program. > * / ^ 

Roles for supportive services personnel are /identified and 
respective responsibilities delineated in the Supportive Sety ices 
Personnel role specific manual. The linkage of related/ 
supportive services personnel with instructional staff greatly^ 
improves the cJelivery of services to -hanTSicapped students . 
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Monitoring ( 

Monitoring activities are designed to ensure that specific 

regulations and procedures are being ^carried out. For example, 
r . 

State education agencies are required to establish monitoring 

« 

procedures to assess the degree to which local education^ agencies 

are meeting the requirements of P.L. 94-142. At the local level, 

monitoring activities , are closely related to the evaluation plan, 

which *is used as a framewoifk for identifying relevant monitoring 

f 

procedures. In Philadelphia, this plan is called« the 
Philadelphia Intermediate Unit Plan ./ - 

Monitoring is not the responsibility of one person or one 
specific personnel group. jus^t as a mul tid isc ipllnary approach, 
is needed to identify and implement appropriate programming for 
special needs youth, the sarae^ multidisciplinary approach is ^ 
required forf effective monitoring of these programs once they are 
in place. ^ 

The local building principal is the mos^ immediate monitor of 
programming for special needs youth. The rapid expansion of 
programs for handicapped students at secondary levels in senior 
high schools, however, has resulted in "many new responsibilities 
for personnel in the schools and an in-depth , in-school 
involvement of special education staff at the district level. 
Central administrative and supervisory personnel in every 
programmatic area' in the school district now interact with 
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programs serving handicapped students. Where handicapped 
students are served in local schools, administrative and 
siipervisory personnel provide technical support to 'principals in 
much the same manner as they provide support for nonhandicapped 
students. . . 

For example, the Office of Curriculim and instruction staff 

provide technical support and monitor programs for> al\| mildly 

s 

handicapped students in the areas of curriculum development and 
instruction. The Division of Specfial Education and Division o^ 
Career Education will continue to provide staff development 
activities toyfacilitate the interaction of all central office 
personnel with -handicapped students. Recently the Division of^ 
Special Education has undertaken a decentralized approach; each 
of the respect ive district superintendents and district special 
education administrators are now responsible for the monitoring 
o.f student placements in special education programs* 

Technical support is provided by the Division of Special 
Education to facilitate district-based activities. 

^ Evaluation 

The local education agency establishes policies for an annual 
evaluation of vocational education programming for hanjiicapped 
students. Through evaluation, the effectiveness of programs and 
services are reviewed, and inffrrijiation needed for any revisions 
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is provided. _ 
An appropriate evaluation plan specifies— 

• questions to be answered concerning program effectiveness 
based on program goals; 

m data required to answer the evaluation questions; 

• methods for obtaining data; 

• personnel^" responsib4.e for conducting 'the evaluation; 

• criteria for determining success; and 

• presentation of findings. 

Public Law 94-482, The Vocational Education Act Amendments of 
1976, requires each state, during the five year period of the 
state plan,' to evaluate in quantitative terms the effectiveness 
of each formally organized program or project supported by 
federal, state, and local funds. The evaluation of vocational 
education programs for handicapped person's is specified. In 
developing an evaluation plan, the local education agency must 
consider the following federal criteria for evaluating vocational 
programs as specif ied in P.L. 94-482: 

• quality and availability o£ ins tructional of f erings , 

• guidance, counseling, placement, and follow-up -> 
services , . 

• capacity and conditions of facilities and e^quipment, 

• employer participation in cooperative programs of 
vocational education, 

• teacher/pupil ratios, ^ ' 

• teacher qualifications. 
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According to P. L. 94-482/ the results of student achievement 
are measured by criteria such as the standard of occupational 
proficien'by measures, critQ.rion referenced tests, and other 
examinations of students' skills, knowledge, attitudes, ^nd 
readiness for work. The resdlts of the success of student 
employment are measured by .the rates of employment and 
unemployment , wage rates , duration of employment , employer 
satisfaction with the performance of vocational education 
students as compared with stude8rt:s who were not enrolled iij 
vocational education programs, and assessment of employee 
satisfaction with the job. ^ ' v 

Information obtained from evaluation should be used to 

4 

compare program performances and outcome's with intended program 
goals to identify areas th^t should be revised or terminated. 
Revisions c9uld include alterations in program design, changes in 
program 'operation, or examinat'ion of program components. 
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APPENDIX A: The lEP Plan 



SUGGESTED CRJTERIA FOR lEP TECHNICAL EVALUATION 
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The content ^of the lEP should include all curricular areas in 
which the child is receiving special education or modified 
regular (education. The lEP should represent the framework of a. 
student •s program and not serve as a total descriprtion of every 
skill and every goal and objective which might be achieved by the 
student over the course of the year. 

2. The lEP as an Instructional Plan 

The lEP should consist of information ^tftat is usjsful in 
providing classroom instruction. The goals and objectives 
established for the student should describe the skills or 
knowledge the student will acquire over the year. Establishing a 
goal that the student will increase .5 years' on an achievement 
test is no't instr uc tionally meai>i^gtul. Stating that the student 
will learn 25 hew siyht-^words is more appropriate information. 

The process of developing the lEP and implementing it in the 
classroom should be curriculi^ baiSed . The curriculum serves as 
the context within which the lEP occurs. Ti^is contexjt is £he 
framework in which the student's skills are a^e.ssed^nd 
'•described, and from which tjpe' goals and objectives are derived. 
Members of the lEP planning team should^^be familiar with the 
total curriculum, so* that the range of possibTlities for the 
student may be considered when^developing the lEP. The selection 
af varjious curriculum elements to meet individual needs i^s a 
preferred approach, 

3v The lEP as an Integrated Document 

^ The components of each rsp should be tightly interrelated. 
The information included in the Present Level section should lead 
the reader to the annual goals, objectivej^, and evaluation 
criteria. ^ There should be continuity from one section to the 
next, moving from a description of the student's present skills, 
to developing appropriate goals and objectives from that 
description. y 

4. The lEP as a Vehicle for Communication " ^ . 

The lEP .is intended to encourage communication and 
cooperation among those who have an interest in the student's 
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lEP Plan Form 



I DIVISION OF SPCCIAl. COUCATION ^ 
INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM (lEP) PUAN 



IISTWICT 



ICF MCVICW OATC rrOOAY'S OATC 



OATK or tlRTH 



T<ACMCM(S) 



PRIMARY ASSIGNMENT{S} flf STATEMENT OF INTEGRATION 



RELATED SERVICES 



aMAOC/FMOGRAM 



STAWTIHO OAT« 



OURATION 
or SCNVICC 



NCASOM rOM ASS|^NMCMT(S|: 



^OMIfl'lSTlTATOW jrSUr««V|SO» NCSrONSlBLit I'OW f*AOa^AM (NAMK *mO TITUtJ 



aOONCSS 




(■MONC 


rnC rOLUbWING persons have PARTICmATED IN THE EDUCATfONAL PROGRAM PLANNING CONFERENCE 

ft 
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progress. To" tmLs end, edo^cation jargon should t)e avoided' when 
writing present Jlevels^ goal's, and objectives.. The written lEP 
should be easily undecs tand^srX^ by both parents'and 
professionals. ^ • ^ , . 



Present* Ed ucatio^^ Levels 



The lEP mu»t include a written statement of the student's 
present levels of educational^ per formance . Present education 
^levels infprmation s'hould contain instructionally relevant data 
for each instructional area (e.g., reading, self-help skills). . 
This information -should s^rve as a rationale for the educational 
program plan that follows. , 

# 

5. instructional Areas for which Assessment Information Should 
Be Reported in. Present Levels 

Assessment information should be, report^ed for e^acpi 
instructional area, in which annual goals are specif i^d • 
Additional data which is instructionally rel^evant to the 
student's overall educational plan may_ a\Lso be reported. 

6. Type" of Assessment Informa'tion to be Reported in Pr^sentl 
Levels ' , 

The statement of present education levels should go. beyond 
test score reporting. To be instructionally meaningful, the 
Present Levels section should highlight qualitative and 
descriptive information about the student' a skills'. Information 
derived from informal assessment procedures (such as classroom 
observations, anen^otal records, teacher-made tests) and 
criterion-referenced tests is u&eful for this purpose. It is 
^also advisable to note the sources of information. 

7. The Scope of Assessment Data To Be Reported in Present 
Levels ' . ' 

Rather than detail all of the skills the student has 
mastered, the Present Leyels section should describe the upper 
limit;s of abilities and focuS on the steps where the ^student's 
skills begin to break down. The Present Educational Levels 
section should include what the student hag learned and give 
direction concerning what the student needs to learn next. It 
is not an -appropriate place to recommend or justify placement. 

Annual Goals ' 

The lEP must include a state^ment of annual goals. Annual 
goals specify what the student is expected to learn. They 
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represent broad targets for the student's program and tlie 
expected educational growth^ which may take place over th*^ 
academic year. Annual goals should be general in scope, yet 
specific^ enough to focus instruction in appjropriate curricular 
areas . * . 

8 . r* The Relationship of Annual Goals to Present Levels 

Each annual goal should follow ^from 1:he description of 
present levels . While a point-to-point correspondence between 
assessment data and annual goals may not be possible, the goals 
should be highly related to the 'sITppor ting assessmgjit 
information. . ^ ^ ^ '^"^ 



9. The Relationship of Annual Goals to 5hort\Term Object ives 



Each annual goal subsumes all of the short-term objectives 
listed. 'The annual goal should be a statement of - the expected . 
growth the student will make as. a result of the^achievement of 
each of the short-term objectives listed under the Annual Goals. 

10. The Relationship between Annual Goals and Grade and 
Curriculum Levels 

Annual goals shotald be independent of specific grade and 
curriculum levels.- Annual goals should address antlrsipated 
learning and should no± focus on projected gain scores (e.g., 
movement in developmental ag^ or- grade equivalents) or movement 
within a specific curriculum (eg, "Complete books 4, 5, and 6 in 
the Ginn Reading Series"). Reference to specific media, methods, 
and materials may be made in a section of the lEP form reserved 
for such information. 

11. The Number of Behaviors To Be Described by Each Annual 
Goal . ■ . ■ * 

Each annual goal should reflect antic ipa>ted learning of more 
than one bejiavior except for the lEPs of very low functioning 
students. These ^individual behaviors can then be descrtbed in 
short-term instructional objectives. 

12. The Scope of Annual Goals X 
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Each annual goal should be^more than just a restatement of j ^ 
the curriculum content area. "pisplays increased ability in^ 
reading" is not recommended as 'an annual goal. Goals should 
reflect anticipated growth within the subcategor i-es of the 
instruction^ areas. - A goal in reading, such as "The studenb 
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will im^prove sight vocabulary skills," would reflect expected 
learning in a subcategory of reading. 

# 

Short-Term Objectives and Ev^l^^^iQ^ Procedures 

The lEP must include a list of short-term 9bjectives and a 
statement of appropriate objective criteria, evaluation 
procedures, and schedules for determining, on at least an annual 
basis, whether the- instructional objectives are being achieved. 
Short-term objectives are derived from the aojiual goals in each 
instructional area. They represent smaller , ^more manageable 
learning tasks tha^t a student must master on the Way to achieving 
the more general annual goals. As such, they enable the teacher 
and others to plot the student's progress toward meeting the 
annual^goal. When^selecting short-term objectives, the student's 
learning style should be considered. 

13. The Relationship between Short-Term Objectives and Annual 
Goals 

Short-term objectives should be. linked to each annual goal 
statement. They should clearly describe learning tasks which 
would allow one to detennine whether progress is being made 
toward the annual goal. 

14. The Number of Short-Term Objectives that Should Be Written 

The number of short-term objectives should be sufficient to 
adequately represent the tasks necessary for achieving the annual 
goals. Because short-term objectives represent steps toward 
achieving an annual goal , there should be sufficient number of 
them .to guide the instructional process. For many annual goals, 
three or four short-term objectives are sjjfficient. In cases 
vwhere nipre learning step^ are required by the student, a greater 
number of short-term' objectives may be usefulv. 

15. Seque'ncing Short-Term Objectives 

The sequence of short-term objectives should be logical. 
Although the exact sequence of objecti'^s is often an arbitrary 
matter, many objectives* are dependent on the achievement of 
prerequisite -•skills that should occur earJLier in the sequence of 
instruction. When the sequence of instruction clea'^ly makes a 
difference, the short-term objectives should be^ presented in the 
^appropriate order. ^ 
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16. Writing Short-Term Objectives 



*^Objectives should t>e stated in . behavioral terms. Th^y should 
provide a clear description of what the student will be able to 

do as' a consequence of instruction. Action verbs (e g., writer 
identify , 'list) assist in expr^e^ing short-term^ objectives in 
observable ^nd measurable terms>^ 

17. Describing Evaluation ^Procedures . _ 

The evaluation procedures foEv determining achievement of 
short-term objectives should be adequately described. .They 
should be described in enough detail to allow other educators to 
construct and administer the same measure to determj-ne 
achivement. Criterion referenced measures are recommended for 
this reason. . ' 



18. Quality of Objective Criteria 



Objective criteria should be clearly stated. ' The criterion 
for acceptable performance of an objective describes how well the' 
learner must perform the specified task to demonstrate mastery. 
This often takes the form of "...with no more than two out of ten 
incorrect", or "...8 0% of the time." 



Additional lEP Components 

' ~ ■ - i 

19. Statement of All Educational Programs and Services 

The lEP must, include a statement of e^cational services to 
be provideid to the child, including a description of: 

a. all special education proqrams required to meet the 
unique needs of the child, ^ 

b. ^any special instructional media and materials to be 

provided that are not normally found in regular 
education, like braille or talking books, 

c. the type of physical education program in ^hich the 
child will participate (regular or adaptive), and 

d. the related services the student will need to* benefit 
from his/her educational program. 



20. Projected Dates for Initiation and Duration of Educational 
Programs and Services 
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The lEP must include datei® for the initiation and duration Qf 
Services. These dates should be realistic. It may be necessary 
to indicate" that a particular service may beg^n in September 
rather than on September 15. A statement of duration of service 
may be written in such a way that it places contingencies on. 
.whether or not the /student makes progress slower or faster than 
expectQd . ^ . , 

/ * . ■ - • 

"^1.^ Extent to which Child ,will Participate' in Regular , \ 

Education ' . 

/■ 

The lEP must include a statement that indicates the extent to 
which the child will partic rpate in reg-ular education . |* This 
statement should be ex'pressed in sen^tehce format. Th6 amount of 
time that the child spends in regular education should be, 
congruent with the child's ability to participate in regular, 
education. Educational planning should fallTwithin a complete 
continuum of educational services for the student. C 
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22. Bate Scheduled for Determining Achievement of Objectives - 

The student^' s^^EP must be dated and a review date , within ^one 
year of the daife»<S,lEP development /.must be listed. This, 
however, represents only minimum compliance with statutory 
requirements. It is highly ^recommended that review occur niore 
frequently, if possible*, every three to four months, rfifprmal 
review ,ghould. occur in the classroom daily or weekly. 

Optional lEP Components; Media and ' Mater ials 

Whilej a statement of specific media and materials to match 
each obji^tive is not required on the written lEP plan .(except 
when unuaHial materials not normally found in regular education 
are beihg used), some school systems or special education 
programs may require it. Even when it is clearly optional, many 
programs will provide a space oir column! on the lEP form for 
including or making reference to. this information. 

. ■ \^ 

Determination of the apprp|)r lateness of media/materials for 
instruction on a short-term i^nstruc tional objective requires 
knowledge of the student, the particular subject area, and ,the 
instructional resources available. 

2 3. Sc ope for De s c ^1 b i ng Me^S i a/Ma te r ials 

6 , . , 

In specifying media/mat^erials for each short-term objective 
or sequence of objectives i^r^XEP writers should describe the 
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educational materials to be used, such as the portion of a 
particular math series, but should not describe items of general 
classroom use, ' , ^ 

24. Matching Materials and Objectives 

Media/materials should be appropriate for each short-term 
objective or sequence of objeot^^ves for^which they arfe listed. 
Materials and objectives should>e carefully matched. If 
materials are listed, they should have the same 
relationship with the total lEP that other ma^oT sub-components 
enjoy. . 
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SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR lEP TECHNICAL EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



Individual criteria listed below are identified as being 
"essential" for legal completeness of art lEP, or as "suggested" 
for instructional utility. 



lEP CRITERIA 



YES 
OR 
NO 



COMMENTS 



Is the lEP a summary document? 
.(suggested) 

Is the lEP an instructional 
plan? (suggested) 

Is the lEP an ihtegrated 
document? ( suggested ) 

Is the lEP a vehicle for 
communication? (suggested) 

IS a. PRESENT EDUCATION LEVELS 
section included? (essential) 

Is assessment information 
reported for each, instructional 
area in which annual goals are 
specified? (suggested) 

Does the statement of present * 
educational levels .go beyand 
the reporting of test scores? 
( suggested ) 

Does the statement of present 
educational levels describe the 
upper limits of the students 
abilities?. (suggested) 

Are ANNUAL GOALS Stated? 
(essential) 

Does each^ annual goal follow 
from the description of- present 
levels? ( suggest^ ) o 

Does each annual goal subsume 
all of the short-term, objectives 
listed'? (suggested) 
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lEP CRITERIA 


OR 
NO 


COMMENTS .. 


.10. 


Is each annual goal inde{>en- 
dent from reference to 
specific grade or curriculum 
levels? (suggested ) 


,- 


• 


11. 


Does each annual goal reflect 
anticipated learning of more 
than one behavior? (suggested) 






12. 


Does each annual goal reflect , 
anticipated growth within the 
subcategories of the 
instructional areas? 
(suggested) * 

Are SHORT-TERM OBJECTIVES, ' 
CRITERIA, and EVALUATION 
PROCEDURES AND SCHEDULES 
stated? (essential) 






13. 


Are the short-term objectives 
linked to each annual goal 
statement? (suggested) 






14. 


Are there a sufficient number 
of short-term objectives to 
adequately represent the tasks 
necessary for achieving the 
annual goals? (suggested) 




• • • 


15. 


Does the sequencing of short- 
term objectives appear to be 
logical? (suggested) 






16. 


Are the short-term objectives 
stated in behavioral terms? 
(suggested). 






17. 


Are the evaluation procedures 
for determining the 
achievement of short-term 
objectives adequately 
described? ( suggested) 
> 


• 




18. 


Are the objective criteria 
clearly stated? (suggested) 
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YES 
OR 



< 


lEP CRITERIA 


NO 




COMMENTS 




ADDITIONAL lEP COMPONENTS 
(essential ) 








19. 


Does the lEP include a 
statement of educational 
services to be provided to 
the child? (essential) 
This includes the following: 

a. all special education 

programs 
b» special instructional 

media and materials ^ / 

c. type of physical education, 
program ' 

d. related services 






•a 

- - 


20. 


Does the lEP include dates 
for the initiation and 
duration of services? 
(essential) 








21. 


Does the lEP include a 
statement that indicates 
the extent to which the 
child will participate in 
regular education? 
(essential) 








22. 


Is the lEP dated and a review 
date given? (essential) 

OPTIONAL lEP COMPONENTS: MEDIA 
AND MATERIALS (suggested) 








23. 


Are the media and materials 
described appropriate in 
scope? (suggested) 








24. 


Are the media and materials 
described appropriate for the 
short-term objectives? 
v( suggested) 
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APPENDIX B: ALPHABETICAL LISTING OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OF PHILADELPHIA COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 

9 



Agriculture • VEMIS (JUMBER 

Agriculture - Business 

01.0200 401 
This course prepares learners for employment 
in agricultural business activities. 

Agriculture - Machined Repair 

01 .0300 - 402 

A course designed X-o train Students to 
enter occupations dealing with the selection^ 
operation, maintenance, repair, and sale of 
agricultural machinery and equipment. 



Agriculture Qther 

All Agriculture and Horticultufe subjects 
not classified on the previous list. 

'Agricultural Products 

01.0400 403 

Fpr the student who desires jobife in the 
broad range of plant sciences. 

Agricultural Resources 

01.0600 405 

This course teaches the management of 
resources for public use which includes ^ 
training and experiences ^ in the following 
areas: air, soil, water, wildlife, forests; 
and parks. 

Aniihal Technology ; 

01 .0600 * 405 

A course designed to be coupled with crop 

production or laboratory animal techniques 

course, depending upon the. occupational goal 

of the student. 

Horticulture - ^ - , 

01.0500 404 
This course provides a wide range of 
experiences for students in oi^namental 
horticulture. • 
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Turf Management 

01.0100 4^0 

This is 3 course for students desiring to 
enter careers in the turf industry. In- 
.struction includes soil science, turf 
establishment r and turf maintenance. 



Business Education 
Accounting 

14.0100 700 

The study of the principles, procedures, and 
theory of organizing,' maintaining , and 
auditing business and financial transactions. 

Bookkeeping I ' . . - 

14.0100 700 
The Study of the basic principles of 
maintaining financial records for a business, 
with some personal^use applications. 

Bookke ep ing 1 1 

14.0100 700 

The study of advanced bookkeeping principles 

as they applies to partnerships and corporations. 

Business Communications 

14.0360 702 
" The study of the skills, techniques, and 
knowledge necessary for effective oral and 
written communication. : 

Business Econbmics , 

14.b300 702 
The study of the purposes, functions, 
financing ,^nd types of business organiza-r 
tions. 

Business English * 
14.0100 700 
The study of the application of English 
principles - grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
.and vocabulary - in producing effective 
business correspondence. 

Business Law 

^ 14.0100 700 

The study of the law as it applies to contracts, 
\ consumer protection, bailments, and legal 
rights. 
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Business Mathematics 

14.0100 ^ , . 700 

The study of basic mathematics which applies 
particularly to business problems. 

Civil Service/Job Prep 

14.0300' ' 702 

The study of employment testing by business 

and civil service agencies. Students are 

taught how to apply for and -secure 

employment. 

• Clerical Practice I 
14.0300 

The study of the tasJcs that are performed 
beginning office workers. 

Clerical Practice II ^ 

14.0300 702 

The study of the principles and procedures 

of using the skills of filing, .recordkeeping , * 

typewriting, telephone usage, human relations, 

office machine operation, and mail p?:ocessing 

in business organizations. 

clerical Skills Lab I 702 
14.0300 

The first phase of a program designed to 
develop the needed skills required of a / 
clerical worker. 



CleVical Skills Lab II 
14.0300 

The. second phase of the C.S.L. program which 
strengthens basic clerical- typing skills on 
an individual basis. * . 
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Introduction to Data Processing 

14.0200 - 701 

The study of -the capabilities and limitations 
of computers. Included are some of the social, 
vocational , economic , and educational 
implications of computers and microcomputers. 

Consumer Affairs 

14.0100 , 700 
The study of issues and problems facing 
today's consumer in our economic society^ 
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Data Processing 

14.0200 • 701 

The study of computers and computer \ 
•programming as they apply to business , 
situations. Hands-on training of unit record 
and electronic equipment is included. 

Introduction to Business 

14.0100 700 

The study of the place and purpose of business 
in our econc^ic system r ,emphas*izing the 
problems of business, consumer credit and 
buying, and related topics. 

Keypunch 

14.0200 ' p 701 

A program designed to develop the necessary 
skills in the operation of a keypunch 
machine. 

Office Practice 

14.0700 706 

The study of the principles and procedures 
involved in the application of secretarial 
skills in dictation- transcr iptioh , records 
management, communication, telephone usage, 
use of reference materials, and human 
relations. , 

Recordkeeping 

14.0100 700 

The study of preparing and maintaining records 
for cash and banking, payroll, billing, 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, and other 
records within the accounting system of a 
business. - 

Records Management 

14.0300 .702 
The study of filing , storing , and retrieving 
information,, including filing systems, 
microfilming systems, saving and disposing 
of records, equipment, and space layout. 

« '' 

Shorthand I 

14.0700 706 

The study of the principles and techniques pf • 
recording dictation in symbol or other 
abbreviated form, and the conversion of 
these forms to typewritten documents. 
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shorthand II ' . 

14.0700 706 
A program designed strengthen basic ^ 
shorthand and transcription skills in order 
to prepare stude'nts for stenographic or ^ 
secretarial positions* 

Simulated Office 706 
14.0700 ' i^^ 

A program des igned to s imulate a real office 
environment in which the student follows the 
work flow of a business firm. 

Small Business Management 

14.0100 " 700 

The study of basic management principles and 
procedures involved in' the operation of small , 
business concerns . All qf the complexities 
of sifti^ll business ownership are examined. 

Stenoscript/Typewr itmg 

14.0700 706 

The study of a system of speedwriting which 
uses letters of the alphabet rather than 
symbols. ' . 

Stenotype /""""^n,^^ 

14.0700 ' ' 706 

A program designed^ tfe train a student to take ( 
dictation at a high rate of speed on a 
mach ine ratn[er than by writing shorthand 
outlines. 

Typewriting I 

14.0100 702 

The study of the knowledge and skills 
necessary to operate a typewriter to produce 
personal and business documents. 

Typewriting II 

14.0300 ^ 702 

An in-depth study of the more practical 
on-the-job typing procedures with stress placed 
on speed, accuracy, problem solving, and 
production. 

Word Processing/Typing III 

14.0700 ^ 706 

The study of the knowledge and skills 
necessary to operate automated typing and 
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tranSc r ipt ion "equipment , including the 
planning and production of correspondence, 
reports, and other documents. 



Distributive Education 



Cooperative Marketing and 
Distributive Education . 
A senior year capstone program that provides 
paid, school-supervised, part-time employment 
through on-the-job training in entry-level 
jobs in the field of d istribution* Curriculum 
content same as MDE 2k * 

Cooperative Marketing and 
Distributive Education I (MDE 1) 

04.000 .800 

An introductory course to the broad field pf 

distribution stressing the merchandising of 

goods an<^ services, mastery of basic selling 

techniques and product information, as, Well 

as the awareness of entry-level and promotional 

career opportunities . and the development of 

attitudes, knowledges and skills leading to 

job success. j 

Cooperative M^rketipg and *^ ■ ^ 

Distributive Education II (MDE 2) 

04.000 V • ■ 800 

This course is a continuation of MDE 1 with 
-special emphasis pn such topics as the 
economics of distribution and business 
management and organization. It also includes 
store organization, fashion design, and display. 

Hotel/jyiotel Management 

04.1100 ^ ' 835 

A course designed to train students for 
em|>loyment in a variety of entry-level 
hptel/motel positions, including work at the*^ 
front desk as well as that related to the 
operation of restaurants a^id gift shops. 

Olney/Frankford Naval Forms and 
Publications Program ' ^ 

14.190Q. 875 
An off-school-site program available to 
dlney and Frankford seniors who are 
economically disadvantaged. Students obtain 
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paid on-the-job training in a variety "of 
warehousing occupations. Classes as well. as 
job training occur at the agencies premises. 

Warehousing/Materials Handlinq 
04.1900 ' 

A course .designed to train students for ' 
entry-level jobs involving the receiving/" 
stocking, shipping, and freight handlinq of 
goods. : 
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Health Occupations 
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Dental Assistance 
07.0101 ' 

To. prepare a person \o assist the dentist 
at the cha|:rside. ' * 

Health Assistant ^ • -^oa 

07. 0906 

To prepare a person to serve as liaison 
between professional health workers and 
recipients of health services. 

Health Related Technology 
07.9901 

A course designed for .those students whose 
careeTT objective is one in the heaith field 
which requires most secondary education. - 

Medical Labqratory Assistant 
07.0203 

To prepare a person to work under supervision 
of Medical Technologists., 

Nurse Assistant Aide 
07.0303 ' 

To prepare a person to nfcrform simple tasks - 
involved in personal car^ of individual 
receiving nursing sei^vice. 
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Useful Home Economics 



Compr;phensive 
09. 0101 / 

Instruction includes the^ive areas: Human 
Development and ^mily. Home Management, Food 
and Nutrition, Textiles and Clothing; Housing 
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and Home Furnishings. 

.. . ^ . r . 

Food and Nutrition 
^ \ . 09.01^7 , . - 606 

Instruction includes the significance of food; 
•nutritional needs; characteristics of < food; 
• , consumer decision making ;-cojisumer practices;' 
food management.. 

Home M'ariagement'' ^Family Resources 

Consumer Decisions . \ 

0^.108 : \ ' / 607 

Students are taught th^- decision making 

prbcesseig'^ the role of. the consumer and 

re^burce^ management. " ^ ^ 

Housing and Home Furnishiri^s • 
09.0109 ■ ' ; 608 

Studenti^ are taught the needs; values; consumer 
decisions, and financing; personal- expressions 
and^safety in furnishings and equipment; skill, 
in th^ maintenance of the home. 

Human Development and the Family r 
Including Child Development 

OSf.0106 , ^ 605 

Instruction includes personal development; 
roles of the individual and family; 
marriage and parenthood ; care of the 
elderly; child care and development. 

* Textiles and Clothing 

09.0103 * ^ 602 

Instruction' includes textile theory;, 
production; clothing management; appearance 
and grooming; appreciation of ^tyle and 
fashion; sewing skills. ^ 

Gainful Home Economics 

^ ^ ■ * 

Baker 

17.2901 ^143 
Specialized classroom* and practical work 
experiences associated with the preparation 
of bread, cakes, and other bakery produces. 
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Child Care Services ^ 

09.0201 500 
This course prepares students for employment 

, in the following :V Ch ild Care Aide; Child 
Care Assistant; Foster^ Care Parfent; Cqmpanion 
to the Elderly; .Homemaker' s Service Specialist. 

Clothing Management Production 
and Services j 

09.0202 ^ ' ^ 501 
This course^prepares students for employment 

in the followi^ig: Wardrobe Maintenance* 
Specialist; Commercial an|^Custom Garment 
and Apparel Construction; Alternationis.t; 
Fabric & Fashion Cootdinator. 

Food Management Production v 
and Services 

09.0203 ' ' ^ 502 
This course prepares students for employment 

in the following: ^Supervised Food Service 
Worker; Chef /Cook^ Food Caterer/Aide; 
Dietetic Aide/Assistant; Food Tester; 
Waitress/Waiter. ^ ; * 

Home Furnishings Equipment 

and Services * ^ ' 

09.0204^ 503 
This course prepares students for employment 
in the following: Home Service Assistant; 
Interior Designer/Decorator; Custom Upholsterer 
and Slipcover Seamstress; Home Equipment 
.Tester. 

Institutional and Home Management 
Services 

09.0205 504 
'This course prepares students for employment 
in the following: Homemaker 's Assistant; 
Consumer Aide Assistant; Therapeutic 
Recreational Assistant, Executive Housekeeper. 



Tndusti^ial Arts 



Construction 

A study of construction as an essential 
element 6f the world of work. Typical 
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actiy;|:j|ies include use of common constructioi 
toolAMnd work with concreter masonry, 
lumt/^^/,and other building materials* 

IndHf^l^rial Materials o 

sji^^3y of how industry processes nuaterials 
^^^|igh manufacturing and cpnstructioh. 
Ty^^qal activities include use /of common 
h4^^ and power tools and worTc with wood, 
m^%al and other materials. 



lustrial Mate,rials Testing • 
/|A'0tudy of industrial materials through 
■ ^rious testing -^chniques. Typicwal . 
i'lfetivi ties include preparing test specimens- 
rCsgilid submitting them to tests such as b'^nding 
./'torsion, §hear, compression, etc. 
/ ? . ' ^ " • 

;ila nu f ac t ur i ng 

A study of manufacturing as an essential 
If^ . element of the world of work. Typifra^l 
/, ' activities include operation of various 
A tool^s and power machines for -wood , ,;j5lastic 
; and metal . 

I A study of pow^r technology as an essential 
\ element of the world of Work. Typical 
activities involve the operation and 
servicing of engines, and electrical, 
',mechanical , and hydraulic devices. 

Visual Communications 

A study of visual communicatfions as an 
essential element of the world of work. 
Typical activities include sketching , 
mechanical drawing , photography , 
offset, letterpress, and printing by silk 
screen. . • 



Industrial 

^ ' ■ ■ >^ 

Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

and Heating ' i , 

17.0100 

Instruction includes fundamentals , tiheory , 
installation, and servicing procedures on 
domestic, and commeric^l air con,di tioners , 
refrigeration units and automatic heating 
sy stems. • 
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Appliance Repair 

17.0200 005 

Learners are taught the necessary theory and 
- skills used in installing , diagnqsing, ahd 
repairing both small and large consumer 
products appliances). 

Architectural Drafting 

17.1301 142 

Prepares students to make working and 
presentation drawings as well as model making 
of residential and commercial/industrial 
buildiritfs. 

Auto Body and Fender 

17.0301 008 

This course trains- learners to fix dents in 
auto and truck bodies by reshapijig the metal," 
filling dents, and replacing damaged parts* 

Automotive Mechanics ^ 

17.0302 . 009 

Provides training in troubleshooting and 
repairs of automotive engines. 

Automotive Occupations 

Training in specialized automotive areas such 
as automobile air conditioning repair and/or 
transmission repair. 

Automotive Specialist 

17.0103. 010 .--^ 

This is a course designed to prepare students, 
who have a basic knowledge of auto mechanics, 
with skills in troubleshooting anqf repair of ' 
automatic transmissions, and automotive air 
conditioners. . v 

Building Construction Occupations 
Basic' classroom and practical experiences to 
be taught as a general, industrial 6urriculum 
concerned with the erection and installation 
of buildings and other structures using 

^ assorted materials such as metal, wood, stone, 

-«^rick, glass, concrete, .or composition 
substances. 



Building Maintenance 
17.1091 

Students develop skills in first and second 
echelon maintenance and repair of buildings. 
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Buildi ng Sanitation 

17.1100 040 

^tuden'ts Learn to perform the tasks required 
for cleaning pffice buildings and apartment 
houses. / , 

Business Machine Repair 

17.0600 017 

Students develop skills needed to become 
employed in jobs repair ing typewriters 
(manual and electric ) , calculating mach ines, 
duplicating ma-chines. 

Cabinet Making and Millwork 

17.3601 110 

Development of skills necessary for the 
construction and finishing of furniture for 
home f industry, and commercial establishments. 

Carpentry 

17.1001 027 

Carpentry students will learn to read speci- 
fication and architectural drawings'; befcome 
familiar with buildincf codes' and/ in addition, 
develop skills in the use of tools of the trade. 

Type Composition • 

17.1901 ^ 056 

The course includes devielopment of skills 
.needed in the pri^nting industry for 
typesetting, 

Comme rcial Art 

17.0700 021 

Prepares students for a career in advertising 
\art layout, finished art and illustration/, 
package design, lettering s ilk screen art, 
preparation of art for reproduction. 

Commercial Photography 

17.0900 026 

Students learn to' use cameras and darkroom 
equipment to produce photographs that can be 
used far portraits and advertising.. 

Compute r Maintenance 

Ins true t ion includes number system. Boolean 
'algebra, binary logic, computer circuits 
and components, memory units, and 
input-output equipment. / 
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Cosmetology . 

17.2602 * 085 

Preparation for the Pennsylvania State 
Board Examination for a BeaU'ty Salon 
Operator's license. 

Custodial Services 

Instruction includes experiences in the use 
of hand and power equipment concerned with 
all phases of the care and cleaning of 
buildings 

Diesel Mechanic 

17.1200 i 041 

Students learn to trouble shoots and repair 
diesel systems such as, fuel system injectors, 
and ''other components. 

Dressmaking 

17.3301* 102 
Specialized classroom and laboratory 
experiences concerned with the construction, 
alteration, and fitting of women's apparel. 

Duplicating Services 

17.1907 126 

The specific aim for this course is to train 
students as operators of duplicating 
equipment, including spirit mimeograph, and 
small offset presses, as well as addressing 
and collating equipment. 

Electrical Construction Maintenance 
Classroom and shop experiences concerned 
with layout, assembly, instariation, testing, 
and maintenance of electrical fixtures, 
apparatus, and wiring used in electrical 
systems. 

> 

Electr ici ty ( Indus trial ) 

17.1401 043 
Electricity and magnetism, testing ^nd 
repairing and maintenance wiring , light and 
power, and repair of motors are areas of 
instruction in this course. 
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Foundry 

17,2301 070 

The principal purpose of a foundry is to 
prepare sand molds to receive molten metal 
and thus produce cas tings. 

Floor Covering 
17.1094 > 

Learners are instructed in estimating blueprint 
reading y and laying of resilient and soft floor 
coverings. 

Laundry/Dry Cleaning / 

17.1600 : ^ 052 

Instruction emphasis is on identifying ^ marking ^ 
entering y sorting ^ dry cleaning ^ washing ^ 
pressing y bleaching ^ drying in relation to all 
types of fabrics. 

Meat Cutting 

17.2301 072 

This course of instruction includes meat J 
cutting y processing , merchandising , in- "^-^ 
spec^ion^ and buying for butcher shops , 
chain stores^ and meat packing facilities. 

Machine Shop 

17.2302 071 

A course designed to give the students 
knowledge of the operation of the machine 
tools used in manufacturing. 

Masonry Instruction 

Includes instruction in the layout and con- 
struction of wallSy pierSy footings^ chimneys^ 
lintels y and floor slabs made from concrete^ ' 
bricky blocks (glass^ cinder & concrete) and 
mortar. 

Mechanical Drafting 

Teaches students to prepare , detail ^ and 
assemble drawings for industry to include 
schematics^ orthographic projection^ and 
sections of component parts of machinery and 
equipment. 
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Optical Mechanics 

17.2103 ' 117 

Training in this course provides skills of 
making eyeglasses to a doctor's 
prescription. 

Packaging and Processing 
17.9906 ^ 

A course for trainable retarded students in which 

habituation and adjustment to work take 

place. 

Painting and Decorating 

17.1005 031 

The learner prepares for use and applies all 
types of finishes for both the inside and 
outside of a\building. ^ 

• J ^ 

Patternmaking 

17.9906' , 114 

Students learn to make objects of wood or 
metal that are used to make impressions in 
sand. 

» 

Plumbing 

Includes instruction in the installation, 

maintenance", and repair of liquid and gas 

pipes, fixtures, and fittings, located in 

residential, commercial, and industrial 

buildings. , , 

Power Sewing 

17.3390 104 

Provides theory and laboratory experiences on 
single and multiple needle machines. • 

Printing (Hot type) 

17.1902 057 
Students develop skills in setting type by 
hand, justifying lines, and assembling type 
and cuts in a galley for printing articles. 
Determining type size , style, measuring 
copy, use of a composing stick and justi- 
fying lines are some of the skills taught 
in the coarse. 
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Printing Occupations 



17.1902 



057 



A course which prepares students with skills 
in the photographic processes needed for 
plate making^ paste up and 'line up as used 
by the printing industry. 



Instruction is given in offset printing 
and the following operations; compo^ingf 
paper cutting ^ duplicating , addressing , 
collating^ stitching. 

Radio and TV Repair 

17.1503 056 
Basic, electricity/ circuit theoryr use of 
test equipment^ construction^ wiring and 
soldering skills are all taught during 
workshop instruction as well as trouble 
shooting and repair of consumer elec eq. 

Sheet Metal * 



Skills such as layout^ development^ cutting ^ 
fabrica'tion of all hand and floor machinery 
wh ich include cutting ^ punching , drilling ^ 
riveting^ forming and crimping metal- making. 
Development and blueprint- reading are taught 
in this course. 



Shoe Repair 

17.3401 ' ^ 

All aspects of shoe repairing and rebuilding 
are encompassed in this course. Included are 
hand and machine operations needed to perform 
shoe .repairing; 

Small Engine Repair 

Includes instruction in the maintenance^ 
repair^ and application for all makes of 
two and four cycle internal combustion 
engines. 



Printing (Offset ) 
17.190tf 



/ 
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Tailoring 

17.3302 . 103 

Specialized learning ^perlences concerned 
with fabrication and alteration by hand and 
machine. 

■••■-■> 

Upholstery 

17.1305 * 109 

This course covers training in the areas of 

S repairing or replacing damaged or defective 
upholstery on furniture and in building new 
upholstered furniture. 

Vending Machine Repair 

17.9904 I 119 

This course is an electro-mechanica/ offering 
in which the student specializes , in trouble- 
shooting and repairing and maintaining coin 
operated vending machines. 

Welding . 

17.2306 075 
Modern methods of met^al fabrication and 
contruction. Including gas AC/DCr TIG and MIG 
welding. 

Technical Education 

^ ^ Audiovisual Communications 
Technical 

16.0691 229 
Classroom , laboratory , studio ^ and practical 
experience in TV/Radio^ Photography 
production and methods. 

.» » ' * 

Bio-Medical Technology 

16.0109 209 
Theory of operation^ diagnostic operations 
and repair of electronic/mechanical' devices 
used in the Health Occupations. ' 

Communications Technology 

17.1501 Q48 
Students will work with closed circuit TV 
studio and control room Equipment. 
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Drafting r Architectural 

A program of instruction designed to provide 
the pupil with knowledge and understanding of 
scientific principles^ mathematical concepts^ 
and communicative and technical skills 
combined With laboratory experiences which are- . 
supportive to the architect and the archi- 
tectural engineer. 

Electronics ^ Technical 

17.1500 051 

Basic electric i ty r circuit theory r electronic i 
tubes and circuitSr transistorsr use of -test 
equipmentr technical mathematics/ con- ^ 
structionr wiringr soldering and shooting \ 
are areas of instruction in this course. 

Industrial Chemistry 

16.0105 205 

Instruction in technical analysis of com- 
mercial products^ including qualitative and 
quantitative analysis/ organic chemistry / and 
industrial processes are given in this course. 

Instrumentation 

16.0112 ^ 212 

Emphasis is on fundamental measurements as well 
as theoretical and laboratory study of 
pneumatic and electronic controls including 
systems appl icatings. 

Metalworking Occupations 

Basic learning experiences to be taught as a 
general industrial curriculum designed to prepare 
metalworker capable of fabricating and assembling 
a variety of products . in me talworking occupations 
including machining/ foundry/ welding/ sheet and 
plate metals. ■ ^ 
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Acaderoigs (Vocational) , Vocational and technical school 
programs that are separately orgarrized and administered ("a ^ 
school within a school") for the purpose of providing training/* 
for disadvantaged potential dropout inner-city youth, unable to 
qualify for regular vocational schools. 



Adapted -Physical Education . Physi'cal educaMon programs that 
are modified in various ways to ac'c^mmodate handicapped children. 



Adult Vocational Education , Ed uca<tion deigned for 
out-of-school youth and adults who haveTt^Ftor completed high 
school and desire to pursue a vocational education curriculum or 
course in preparation for entrance into the labor market^ or to 
acquire new or supplementary skills to achieve stability or 
advancement in their cuf^rent employment. The programs are 
primarily part-time but may be full-time. 



Advisory Council . A group of persons from inside or oi/tside 
of the educational profession chosen to advise (with no final 
decision making power) the schooX^ys tem ' s chief executive 
officer and other professional staff members regarding selected 
aspects of the school system's activity. 



Advisory Council For Career Education . - In Philadelphia, the 
group is composed of thirty-three persons representing' one or 
more aspects of community activity (e.g., business, labor, 
industry, -youth services agencies, and other civic services) who 
are drawn together to provide advisory services to the school 
system's chief executive officer and other prof ess ional staff 
members regarding the school system's career ec^ucation 
activities. 

Affect."^ An individual ■ s feelings , emotions , moods, 
temperament, and the like. "Lack of affect" is a term frequently 
used to describe an individual who appears to express no, or 
minimal ,' emotions or feelings as a part of overall being. 

Anecdotal Record . A report that contains observed behavior 
of a particular individual. 

Annua j. Goals . These are required by P.L. 94-142 to be a part 
of each handicapped child ^^s Individualized Educational Program 
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(JEP). Annual goals are statements of anticipated growth in a 
pupil's skill and knowledge as; a result of participatipn in an 
educational program. These goals should be appropriate and 
feasible for the* child to attain during the year, and are 
developed from an analysis of the particular child's assessed 
present level of performance. 

Appr opr ia te Prog ram . A program of education and/or training 
for exceptional school-a^ed persons which meets individual needs 
as agreed upon by a parent, school district, and/or intermediate 
unit personnel; or as ordered by a hearing officer; or upon 
appeal as ordered by the' Secretary of Education. 

/ ^ 

Aptitude . A person's natural talent or ability and readiness 
to learn in some particular area. 

Area Vocational-Technical School (A.V.T.S.). A specialized 
high schtDol which provides for organized learning experiences in 
vocational education, for the development of skills, knowledge, 
attitudes, and work habi^is in students preparing for entrance 
into chosen occupational fields. 



Assessment . In its broadens t sense, this is the process of 
obtaTning as much information as possible from as wide ^ a variety 
of sources as possible in order to provide a student with 
appropriate and meaningful education programs. 

Attitude . A. characteristic manner of feeling that one person 
has towards another person dr thing. 

Basic Skills . A term frequently used in referring to \ 
education, which emphasizes literacy in language, mathematics, 
natural sciences, history, and related social sciences. 



Blind . A visual handicap of a severe degree. Persons in 
^horn^ there is visual acuity of 20/200. or less in the better eye 
with correcting glasses, or a peripheral field so contracted that 
the widest diameter of such field subtends an angular distance no 
greater than 20 degrees. 
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' Br ain Damage , Those persons who manifest severe behavior 
and/or learning disorders resulting from a severe insult to the 
brain as identified by a neurological examination. 

Career Development. The gathering ^f information and the 
selection of the proper courses to prepare- for a chosen career. 

Career Education . A way of organizing"" all education so that 
students can bette^r understand themselves and how to prepare for 
a tuture career. 

CETA (Comprehensive Employment Training Act) . A federally 
f undedi. Act to provide comprehensive manpower services throughout 
the nation. CETA includes the development and creation ot job- 
opportunities, training, education, and other needed services so 
that individuals can secure and retain employment at their 
maximum capacity. 

Cluster. A group of related subjects in which a student may 
prepare for employment in a specific occupation -or related 
occupations. 

Community Awareness . Understanding the political, social, 
and economic structure of the community. 



Competency. Achievement of knowledge, skills, values, and 
attitudes required for a given task. 

Competency-Based Vocational Instruction . An approach to 
vocational instruction in wt/lch the emphasis is upon the student 
developing and demonstrating specified competencies as measured 
by performance tests, rather than on only having intellectual 
knowledge of how to do some thing 



Comprehensive High Schools . Schools which offer a:^l academic 
subjects and may offer one or more vocational education programs. 



Course. A planned program of subject matter instruction; 
such as algebra, typing, Spanish, and so forth. 
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Course Selection ^ A procedur'i& by which a student selects 
courses of study with asisistance. from parents, teachers, and 
guidance counselors. 

Craft Adviscfry Committee . A committee composed of 
representatives who advise one specific program, or all of the 
programs in an occupational^ cluster , in one school or in a school 
system* 

. CSET (Child Study Evaluation Team) , The formal 
multidisciplinary 4:eam composed of the principal, counselor, / 
nurse, instructional advisor, school psychologist, and other 
requested professionals who meet with the parent to review. all^ 
data for the purpose of making diagnostic and programming 
decisions concerning handicapped children or children suspected 
of having a handicapping condition. Parents are guaranteed the 
right to participate actively in all evaluation and placement 
decisions regarding their child. 

' De^a f , A'-hearing handicap of a severe degree. Those persons 
in whom the sense of hearing is nonfunctional for the ordinaty 
purposes of life. Ais includes the congenitally and 
adventitiously deaf. The following represents hearing loss as 
defined by audiometer measureme; nts : (a) Severe hearing loss-;-60 
db to 90 db, and (b) Deaf — 90 db or more in both ears. 

Decision Making , The skill of applying one's knowledge to a 
rational process that assesses all aVailable options. ^ 



Diagnostic Prescriptive Teaching , A system of teaching in. 
which specific instructional and curricular activities are based 
upon an assessment, or diagnosis, of an individual child's 
partj.cular learning strengths and weaknesses 

Diagno'stic Test . A test designed to pinpoint a particular 
pupil's relative strengths and weaknesses in a certain subject or 
modality area. 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles (D.O.T.) . A publication of 
the United States Department of Labor which describes and defines 
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jobs, duties, working C5>nd itions , and related information- for 
over 20,000 occupations. i 



Due Process , Procedural safeguards established and ' 
guaranteed by legislation and litigation designed to protect an 
.individual from violations of cbnstitutional rights to an 
appropriate education. \ 

Economic Awareness , The perception of the relationship of 
the economic processes in the environment to one's life career 
decision . 

V. 

lEkjuc^ational Awareness , The perception of the relationship of 
education to career and life roles. , - 



Educational Field E^tperience , Any planned instructional 
activity which places students at a learning site oth^r than the 
school building at which they are Enrolled for the purpose of 
obtaining educational experiences not. otherwise available. 

1 / COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION - Planned ins true tioil 
developed through a documented co^erative arrangement' among 
school- representatives, students, parents, and employers in 
the community for providing students with the opportunity 
to alternate in^school academic and vocational instruction 
with entry-level paid employment in any occupational' field . 
The student's total occujiational work experience is planned, 
coordinated, and supervised' by the school ^n close 
cooperation with the employer. The following describes the 
f kinds of cooperative vocational education: 

a. The specialized fields approach includes cooperative 
vocational education in agriculture business , 
distribution, health occupatio'ns , home economics 
occupations, ar trade and industrial education, 

b. The diversified occupations approach provides a ^ . 
heterogeneous group of students from more than one 
vocational education program. 

2. WORK STUDY PROGRAM - A program designed to provide 
financial aid through part--time work for vocational students 
outside of school hours. The student may perform work in 
the school system or^ny other publ ic agency. Work performed 
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will be adequately super fi^ed and coord ina ted . Whenever 
possible/ it is desirable to relate the work-HSliudy program 
to the educational program of the student. Generally^ job 
placement should utilize the student's abilitites, interests^ 
and training. 

3. WORK RELEASE PROGRAM - A program in which a student is 
released from school for a portion of the school day, in 
accordance wi%:h existing federal and state laws, to obtain 
paid employment. The primary purposes of the program are to 
provide students with income and the values associated with 
being productive. The type of employment may or may not 
be related to any future vocational interests or prior 
schooling or training. ^ 

A. GENERAL FIELD EXPERIENCE - Any instructional ac<:ivity 
which places a student in a f i^eld experience program which 
is not primarily vocational in nature but is designed' to 
promote the student's general educational development. The 
program is usually nonpaid and offered to orient the 
participants to the nature of the community outside the 
school. The intent is to enhance ,the general social ar{d 
intellectual development of students and not to provide 
vocational training for them. Such programs may vary 
greatly, but all share the comiaon interest of facilitating 
the general learning objectives of the school as 
distinguished from its vocational objectives. 

Emotional Disturbance . * Those persons who manifest a severe 
major affective psychosis which is characterized by a single 
disorder of moo(;3 , such as either extreme elation or depression, 
that dominates the mental lite of the person and is responsiliiie 
for whatever loss of contact t;hey may have with their 
environment. 



Employment Tests^ ^jg^^rocedures uSed to measure (usually paper 
and pencil, oral, or%^r f ormance ) those skills and competencies 
possessed by gorsons who intend to work in a chosen occupation or 
trade. 



Experience-Based Career Education . A program which provides 
students with carefully planned, supervised learning experiences 
gained from both outside and within-school learning activities. 
It attempts to bridge the gap between the classroom and the 
community. 



Field Trip , Any plannned educational activity which takes, 
groups of students outside the school for short durations ^nd fo 
experiences of limited intensity, to be distinguished from the 
"general^ field experience program" described previously. 

Handicapping Conditions . Mental , ^physical , and/or 
psychological problems which may limit a student's success in a 
regular educational program. ^ 

Hearing Impaired . A hearing loss ranging from mild (hSrd of 
hearing) to profound (deaf), which interferes with the 
development of the communication process and results in failure 
to achieve full educational potential. A person shall be 
assigned to a program for the hearing impaired jvhen the 
evaluation and Individualized Education Progranf indicate that 
such a program is appropriate, provided that the evaluation 
includes a report by an audiologist and otologist. 



Homebound Instruction . A placement alternative for persons 
who are suffering from a mental or physical illness and ^whose 
attendance at school is not possible because of illness. 
Authorization for absence is prescribed by a licensed physician 
or a practitioner of the hearing arts. . - 

Individualized Education Program ( lEP) . A summary document 
that outlines the appropriate education for every child 
identified asX^xcept ional . It must include-- 

1. a statement of the child's present levels of 
educational performance, 

2. a statement of annual gpals, including short-term^ 
instructional objectives, 

3. a statement of specific special education and related 
services to be provided and the exten^t to which the 
child will be able to participate in regular educational 
programs , 

4. the projected dates for initiation and (juration of 
services, and 

5. appropriate objective criteria and evaluation 
procedures. 
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individualized Instruction ^ A method of instruction which 
allows students to progress at their best rate of learning with 
the instructional materials and the activities tailored to meet 
the needs of individual students. 

Interest . One's feelings, concerns, or curiosity towards 
something with a desire to learn more about it. 

Internships . The development of occupational (professional) 
competence through practice, after theory education has been 
completed. 

Interpersonal kelationship . The interaction between 
individuals and groups, or among individuals. 



IQ Score . An intelligence quotient derived from an 
individually administered psychological test. 

Job Application . A measure (usually in written form) used to 
collect data to be used in determining, among other things, the 
extent to which applicants meet predetermined standards for a 
work position. 

Job Interview . A planned consultation or a face-to-face 
meeting between an interviewer and one or more individuals who 
are applying for a work position. 

Learning Disability . A deficiency in the acquisition of 
basic learning skills, including but not limited to the ability 
to reason, think, read, write, spell, or to do mathematical 
calculations, 'as identified by an educational and psychological 
evaluation. Persons who have learning disorders which are 
primarily the result of visual, hearing, or other handicaps, or 
mental retardation, or emotional factors, or of environmental 
disadvantage are not learning disabled . The term learning 
disability does not exclude the possibility that a learning 
disabled person may also exhibit such" conditions as brain damage 
or minimal brain dysfunction. A person shall be assigned to a 
program for the learning disabled when the evaluation and 
Individualized Education Program indicate that such a program is 
appropriate, provided that the evaluation clearly indicates that 

\ 
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the person can demonstrate average or above average intellectual 
functioning on an appropriate intelligence measure. The 
evaluation shall include an assessment of specific academic 
strengths and we'aknesses. 



Least Restrictive Environment . A basic principle of 
P.L. 94-142 under which handicapped students must be educated 
with nonhandicapped students to the maximum extent possible. In 
^^iQjaking a placement decision for each individual handicapped 
cMld, that specific child's physical, cognitive, and 
psychological needs must be taken into consideration when 
developing the Individualized Education Program. 



Local Education Agency (LEA) . This term is used to refer to 
an administrative arrangement designated to assume responsibility 
for providing public education for all pupils within its 
jurisdiction; (e.g., a school district). ^ 

Magnet School . A school specializing in a specific 
discipline ♦•thereby attracting students throughout the city who 
are interested in pursuing career choices related to an area of 
specialty. 



Mainstreaming . The concept that handicapped children should 
be integrated with nonhandicapped children to the maximum extent 
possible. The essence of the "mainstreaming concept" is to 
provide .handicapped children with an appropriate educational 
program in as "normal" or "regular" an environment as possible; 
the "most normal" being in regular classes. Each child's program 
must be determined on an individual basis, and programming 
recommendations are based upon a child's specific strengths and 
weaknesses. 



Mentally Gifted . Outstanding intellectual and creative 
ability , the development of which requires special activities or 
services not ordinarily provided in the regular program. Persons 
shall be assigned to a program for the gifted when they have an 
IQ of 130 or higher. A limited number of persons with IQ scores 
lower than 130 may be admitted to gifted programs when other 
educational criteria in the person's profile strongly indicated 
gifted ability. 
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Mentally Retarded * Impaired mental development which 
adversely affects a person's educational performance. A mentally 
rerarded person exhibits significantly impaired adaptive behavior 
in learning, maturation, and/or social adjustment as a result of 
$ubaverage intellectual functioning. The degree of retardation 
and the level of social and academic functioning ^ not deviant 
behavior patterns, shall be the factors in determining the 
individualized program. A person shall be assigned to a program 
for the mentally retarded when the evaluation ahd Individualized 
Education Program indicate such a program for the — 

1. educable mentally retarded, unless his or her IQ score 
is lower than 80^ 

2. trainable mentally retarded, unless his or her IQ score 
is lower than 55, 

3. severely and profoundly mentalpy retarded unless his or 
her adaptive behavior is so severely impaired that , 
education programming is orieAted to behaviors that may 
be considered absolutely basic to higher levels of 
skilled performance. Individuals with an IQ score lower 
than 30 may be considered for these programs and shall 
be evaluated by a physician prior to assignment. 



Notice of Recommended Assignment (NORA) . A written notice in 
the language or mode of communication normally used by the 
person to whom the notice is being given, which informs the 
parent ojr student of the student's special education program or 
placement, or change in program or placement. 



Occupational Centers . Specialized schools designed to 
provide small-group vocational training to special needs ^ 
youngsters . 

Performance-Based Education . System in which students are 
expected to demonstrate their learned skills and are measured 
against business and industry standards. 



Physically Handicapped . Orthopedic and/or other health 
impairments of sufficient magnitude to limit a person's classroom 
accommodation and educational performance. A person shall be 
assigned to a program for the physically handicapped when the 
evaluation and Individualized Education Program indicate that 
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such a program is appropriate provided that the evaluation ^ 
includes reports from a physician and a certified public school' 
psychologist. y 

Placement Tests , Procedure used to place persons in jobs. 

I Postsecondary Vocational Education , Education designed 
primarily for youth or adults who have completed high school and 
are available to pursue a full-time, one-or-two-year preparatory 
curriculum in for entering employment. ^ 

. • ! 

Preparatory Vocational Education . Education ^nd training . 
that preparatory to employment, such as programs provided in high 
school and others in postsecondary and ad ult programs that 
provide instruction leading to the initial employment of an T 
ind ividual . 



Project Business . A practical business experience approach 
provided to eighth and ninth grade students for the purpose of 
relating information about the American business system. 



Public Law 88-352 . Civil Rights Act of I964r Title VI 
relates to non-discrimination in- federally assisted programs. It 
provides that no person in the United States shall, on the / 
grounds of race, color or national origin be excluded fronj^ 
participation in or be subjected to /discrimination under any 
program or activity* receiving federal assistance. , 

Public Law 92-318 . Federal law passed in 1972, Title IX of 
the Educational Amendments of 1972 extends from preschool 
through graduate school and protects students, professional 
staff, and support staff from sex discrimination. 

Public Law 93-112, Section 504 . The Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 y reaffinns every handicapped child's right to a free, 
appropriate education and opportunities to benefit from services 
equal to those provided .for other individuals. In addition, 
colleges and postsecondary programs that receive federal funds 
may not discriminate against applicants on the basis of handicap, 
and all programs and services must be barr ier-f rdb . 
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Public Law 94-142 > The Education for All Handicapgpd 
Childigen Act ; defines a viable national standard for special 
education and related services for handicapped children. 

. Public Law 94-482 . The Vocational Act Amendirients of 1976 
extends the Higher Education Act of 1956 and revises the 
Vocational Act of 1963. Among other functions , it assists 
persons in employment, supports youth opportunities, expands 
continuing education in collegje^ and universities, and supports 
resource materials-sharing pi^graras. 

Related Services . Tranaportat ion and such developmental , 
corrective, and other suppontive services as are required to 
assist a handicapped child t\) benefit from special education. 

l^atellite Vocational Education Curriculum , A curriculum 
established , maintained, and administered by an area 
vocational- technical board in a participating school district^ 
faciMty as an irftegral part oJE the area vocational-technical 
school 

J^xism. Preferential or discriminatory treatment solely on 
the basis^of sex. 

Short-Term Instructional Objectives . Short-term ^ 
instructional objectives are the learning tasks needed by a child 
to reach a certain educational goal. They should be stated in 
behavioral^terms ( can -be object ively measured ) , and an "expected 
date of accomplishment" for each objective must be included. 

Skills Center .- A shared-time high school-level facility and 
pro'gram that provides vocational education to students who are 
available for study in preparation for entering the labor market. 
Students receive academic training at their comprehensive high 
school (or "home school") while attending the skills center on 
alternate days or weeks. 
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Socially and Erhotionally Disturbed . A condition exhibiting 
one or more of the following characteristics over a long period^ 
of time and to a marked . degree : an inability to learn which 
cannot be explained by intellectual, senary, or health factors; 
an inability to build or maintain satfsfa^ory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; inappropriate types of 
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behavior or feelings; a general pervasive mood of unhappiness or 
depression; or a tendency to develop physical symptoms, pains, or 
fears associated with personal ^or school problems. A person 
shall be assigned to a program for the socially and emotionally 
disturbed when the evaluation and Individualized Education 
Program indicate that such a program rs appropriate, provided 
that the evaluation includes reports from a board-certified or 
approved psychiatrist. 

Special Education Ins true tional Programs . A basic 
educational ( planned ) program adju;^ted to meet the educational 
needs of exceptional persons. Special Education Programs may be 
arranged in the following fashiQH: '^^^ 

1. Regular Programs. Regular programs do jiot qualify for 

special educ a t ion funding but may meet the needs of cextain 

exceptional persons. Instruction shall emphaai-ze both subject 
content and development of special skilljs in accordance with the 
student's Individualized Education Program. 

2. Itinerant Programs. Itinerant programs shall be designed: 

a. for students enrolled in regular classes who are 
generally expected to spend 25 percent or less Of their time with 
an itinerant special education teacher. The itinerant teacher 
travels from school to school and instructs students in the 
development of special skills in accordance with the Student's 
Individualized Education Program. 

b. for students who have mul tihandicapping conditions 
enrolled in a special educati^on class ^nd who are required to^ 
spend up to 25 percent of their time in supportive instruction in 
skill development in accordance with the sttident's. Individualized 
Education Program. Instruction is provided on an individual or 
small-group basis by an itinerant special education teacher who 
travels from school to school. 

3. Resource Room. Resource rooms shall be designed for students 
who are generally expected to spend 50 percent or less of their 
time with the special education teacher, either in individual or 
in small-group instruction . Instruction shall emphasize 
development of special skills in accordance with the student's 
Individualized Education Program rather than subject content. 

For the remainder of their time, stua,ents are assigned to regular 
education programs or to other types of special education 
programs. 
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4. Pgrt-time Special Class. Part-time special^lass^s shall be 
designed for students who are generally expected to spend 50 to \ 
85 percent of their ti^me with the special education teacher. 
Instruction shall emphsize both subject content and development 
of special skills in accordance with the student's Individualized 
Education Program. Up to 10 percent of the studen-ts time shall 
be spent in related activities as described under subsection (1) 
of this section. For the remaining time, students are released 

to participate in individual work experience, work training, or 
vocational education programs, while their special education 
teacher is assigned to instruct a second group of students or to 
perform other responsibilities. 

5. Full-time Special Class. Full-time special classes shall be 
designed for students who are generally expected to spend 85 
percent or more of their time with the special education teacher. 
Instruction shall emphasize both subject content and development 
of special skills in accordance with the student's Individualized 
Education Program ♦ 1?|ie remaining time shall be spent in related 
activities, such as art, music , phys ical education, industrial 
arts, and home economics , with emphasis on the concept of 
mainstreaming on an individual or group-assignment basirs. 

Speech and Language Impaired . Communication disorders of 
impaired language, voice, fluency, or articulation to such a 
degree that academic achievement is invariably affected and the 
condition is significantly handicapping to the affected person. 
A person shall be assigned to a program for the speech and 
language impaired when the screening b^ a speech clinician and 
the Individualized Education Program indicate that such a program 
is appropriate. Where appropriate, an evaluation by a certified 
public school psychologist or physician shall be performed. 

Subject . A single unit of instruction within a course of 
study. 

Subject Sequencing . A logical order of gaining knowledge 
about a specific subject, leading from, basic to more complex 
information over two or more years by selecting related subjects 
by level. 

Surrogate Parent . A volunteer who represents a handicapped 
person when decisions are to be made concerning educational 
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evaluation^ placement, and program,* Surrogate parents are 
assigned to handicapped preschool and school-aged persons who are 
wards of the state, or whose parents or guardians are unknown or 
unavailable. Surrogate parents are selected, trained, and 
assigned by the intermediate unit. 

Supplementary Vocational Education . Education and training 
provided for employed or unemployed persons, designed to 
supplement existing skills and knowledge for the purpose of 
upgrading and updating these skills so the individuals might 
compete more effectively in the labor market or advance in thfeir 
occupation. - - 



Task . A specific job to be done, a given piece of work a 
performed within an occupation. ' 



Talented . Outstanding talent as identified by a team of 
educators and professionals 'competent in the areas of art, music, 
dance, photographic arts, or theater, the development of which 
requires special activities or. services not ordinarily provided 
in the regular program. A person identified as talented shall ^be 
eligible to attend the Governor's School for the Arts. 



^ Vemis (Vocational Education Management Information System) . 
A collection system used in Pennsylvania to systematize over a 
thousand institutional sources of manpower development, eleven 
basic data subsystems and twenty-four different data collection 
forms. ^ 



Visually Impaired . A visual impairment which adversely 
affects a person's educational -performance. A person shall be 
assigned to a program for the visually impaired when the 
evaluation and Individualized Education Program indicate that 
such a program is appropriate, provided that the evaluation 
includes an examination by an eye ^specialist and a written report 
of the nature and degree of the visual; impairment. 



Vocational Agriculture Education . ^ Education da's igned to 
prepare an individual to enter or advance in production 
agriculture, agribusiness, renewable natural resources, 
agricultural mechanics , and environmental occupations . 
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VocatioTial Assessment Center . A location designed to provide 
students in middle and junior high schools an opportunity to 
explore and discover their interest in, ajid ability for the 
various vocational careers, . > 



Vocational Business Education ^ Education designed to prepare 
an individual to enter or advance in an occupational field where 
success is largely dependent upon competency in accounting, 
clerical, data processing, or secretarial occupations and similar 
business pursuits. 

Vocational Discipline . A course of instruction designed to 
train students for a particular career within the areas of 
Agriculture, Business Education, Health, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Distributive Education, and Techni|:al Education. 

Vocational Distributive Education . Education designed to 
meet the needs of persons whovhave entered or are preparing to 
enter a distributive occupation requilring competency in one or 
more of the functions of marketing and/or knowledge of products 
and services. / • 

Vocational Education . Pr?4approved programs jjnder public 
supervision and control provide organized learning 

experiencesydesigned to develop skills , knowledge attitudes , and 
work habits in order to prepare individuals' for entrance into and 
progress through various levels of employment in occupational 
fields including agriculture, business, distribution, health, 
gainful and useful home economics, and trades and industry, 

1. Vocational Agriculture - Education designed to prepare an 
individual to enter or advance in jproduc tion agriculture, 
agribusiness', renewable natural resources, agr i^cultural 
mechanics^, and environmental occupations. 

2. Vocational Business Education - Education desi'gned to 
prepare an individual to enter or advance in an occupational 
field therein success is largely dependent upon competency 

in afcounting, clerical, data processing ^ or secretarial ^ 
occupations an.d similar business pursuits. 

3. Vocational Distributive Education - Education designed to 
meet the needs of persons who have entered or are preparing'^ 
to enter a dis triButive occupation requiring competency in 
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one or more of the functions of marketing and knowledge 
of products and services. 



4. Vocational Health Occupations Education - Education 
comprising subject matter and planned experience for 
preparing individuals to provide care and health services 
in support of the health professions. 

5. Vocational Home Economics Education Education that focuses 
on preparing pupils for the roles of homemaker or wage 
earner. The gainful program is designed . t;o, prepare a 
student for employment in ah occupation which uses the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes in the subject matter area 
o£ home economics. The useful program is'designed to help 
an individual and family improve the home environment and 
quality of family life. 

Vocational Education Advisory Council . A committee composed 
of representatives of the general public, including at least one 
representative from business,, industry, and labor who are drawn__ 
together to provide advisory services to vocational educators on 
the world of work and provide a link to it for their students. 

Vocational Guidance & Counseling . Method conce^rnedv wi th the. 
problems and techniques involved in choosing an occupatron and in 
becoming adjusted in it. \ , 



• Vocational Industrial Education . Those forms of vocational 
education that fit for industrial pursuit. It includes 
occupational training forewomen and girls other than training for 
the vocation of homemaking. It also includes public and other 
service occupations. There are two general types of vocational 
industrial education programs defined for the purposes of this 
document: 

1. Vocational Trade and Industrial Education - Education 
designed to develop manipulative skills and leadership 
abilities, acquire technical knowledge and relate^ 
occupational information to prepare an individual 
for initial employment, upgrade skills, or retrain 
out-of-school youth and adult workers in trade, 
technical, and industrial occupations. 

, 2. Industrial Arts Education - Those education programs 
(a) which pertain to the body of related subject 
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niatter^ or related courses organized for' the- 
development of understanding about all aspects of 
industry and technology, including learning experiences 
^involving activities such as experimenting, designating, 
constructing, evaluating, alhd using tools, machines, 
materials, and processes ; and (b) which assist 
individuals in the making of informed and meaningful 
occupational choices, or which prepare them for entry 
into advanced trade and industrial or technical education 
programs. • ' 



Vocational Library * A room or designated area equipped for 
providing t<pchnical training and theory. 

Vocational Shop . A vocational room or area used for the 
purpose of prov^iding skills training. 

Vocational Student Organization . An integral part of each 
vocational program utilized to develop leadership competencies 
and positive attitudes toward fulfilling occupational, civic, 
social, and community responsibilities. 

Vocational Student Organizations . Youth organizatigns that ^ 
maximize educational experiences and learning opportunities by 
exposing the student to a variety of experiences similar to those 
in the chosen occupation. Planned classroom activities that may 
meet after school emphasize career planning, civic awareness, 
social competence, leadership ability, and occupational 
^preparation related to the student • s vocational course^of study. 

Vocational Teacher/ Advisors . Instructors who possesses 
knowledge , skills , and experience in the occupation about which 
they are is teaching. 

Work Habits . Job-related behavior which is expected on the 
job. ' — 

Work Programs . Planned educational activities designee^ to 
permit application in a realistic situation or bacKgi^ound of the 
skills and knowledge previously learned. 
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